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MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 





BY CHARLES 


BARNARD. 





HE conventional school, with its book- 
lessons and recitations, is familiar to 
all; but the new public school, with its re- 
alistic methods, its entertaining sessions de- 
voted apparently more to talking than reci- 
tation, more to amusement than drudgery, 
is unknown as yet except to the fortunate 
children of a few towns. We recently vis- 
ited a model primary school-room in eastern 
Massachusetts, and, sitting down among the 
little children, tried to see the system pur- 
sued there from the little one’s point of 
view. 
It is a plain room, with windows on two 
sides. In the sunny windows are blossom- 


ing plants, and on the walls above the dado- | 


like blackboard are pretty pictures, stuffed 
birds, and crayon sketches of plants and 
animals, shells, and curious things from 
fields and woods. ‘The boys and girls enter 
the room together, and take their seats be- 
hind their little desks, on which are slates 
and pencils,—nothing more. The teacher 
comes, a smiling woman with flowers in her 
hand. She advances to the front of the 
two-score children, and begins to sing. 
They all sing: ‘‘ This is the way we wash 
our slates, wash our slates, so early in the 
morning. This is the way we wipe our 
slates, wipe our slates, so early in the morn- 
ing.’’ Some of the girls bring little pails of 
water, and each child dips a sponge in the 
water and washes the slate as they sing. 

‘* Pussy Willow’s class,’’ says the teacher, 

“may copy the red words; Tommy Thorn- 











dike’s class may take the green words ; and 
Jenny’s class may take the white words.”’ 

These words are already written in colored 
crayons on the blackboard. Three rows of 
the children take their slates and begin to 
copy the colored words,—a happy device 
for teaching to write and ‘to tell colors.”’ 

** Sophy May’s class,’’ resumes the teach- 
er, ‘‘ may come to the blackboard, and the 
babies may make a fence and a gate with 
the sticks.”’ . 

One of the girls places a handful of large 
shoe-pegs on the desk of each of the 
youngest children, and several of the chil- 
dren come to the teacher’s desk and stand 
before the blackboard. They are invited to 
tell what the teacher holds in her hand. 
Every hand is raised with almost frantic 
eagerness. ‘They know what that is. ‘‘ What 
is it, Johnny?”’ ‘‘Acat.’’ ‘Can youtell 
me a story about it?’’ Every hand is up. 
‘*Well, Katy!’’ ‘J see a cat.’’ ‘Good, 
now look at this on the board.’’ She writes 
in script ‘‘cat.’’ ‘*What is that?’’ Nota 
hand is raised, though every eye is intently 
studying the unfamiliar letters. ‘‘ What is 
this?’’ says the teacher, rapidly making a 
sketch of the cat. They all see that. ‘‘ Now 
[pointing to the word] what does this stand 
for?’’ Two hands are up. ‘‘ Freddy ?’’ 
“A on. “On, uo. Bary?’ ‘*Cat.”’ 
“‘Right! Now I will add our old friend,’’ 
and with this the article is prefixed to the 
word. ‘‘Now Freddy is right—‘a cat.’ 
Who can find another?’’ With this, the 
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word ‘‘cat’’ is written a number of times 
on different parts of the board, and the 
children eagerly hunt it up. 

The sentence, ‘‘I see a cat,’’ is written 
on the board. That puzzles the children. 
One hasit; another, and another. ‘‘ Mary?”’ 
‘“‘T havea cat.’’ ‘*No. Sophy?’’ ‘‘Isee 
acat.’’ The word ‘“‘see’’ is wholly new to 
the class, and they get at it from the con- 
text, and have its appearance fixed in the 
mind by association. ‘* Now you may copy 
this on your slates. Good-bye.’”’ This 
dismisses the class, and they return to their 
seats to write and rewrite the two new 
words whose sound, meaning, and aspect 
they have just learned. The pronoun and 
the article they learned before ; so that now 
they join them to new words, and study 
spelling, language, and writing at the same 
time. 

At first sight, there appears no special 
novelty in this lesson. Other teachers have 
used objects as a basis of instruction. The 
thing to be observed is this: These children 
do not know their letters. They do not 
study the alphabet at all. The aim is far 
wider than mere learning to read. First, 
the child’s interest must be won by the sight 
of some familiar object. Secondly, the word 
is a substitute for the picture. The child is 
not told anything. He must arrive at 
things through his own thinking. There is 
no reward or punishment, no head or foot 
of the class. Each one must tell a story ; 
that is, he must say something, make a com- 
plete sentence, and not use detached words. 
Lastly, and perhaps the most important of 
all, the young scholar must be happy in his 
pursuit of knowledge, because that which is 
happily learned is remembered. 

The youngest class in numbers is now 
called up to a large table, on which are 
scattered a number of wooden blocks, such 
as are used for toys. The six little men and 
women have learned already five numerals. 
They can count five, but no more. To-day 
they are to learn five more numbers. Again 
the same merry session, the same stories 
told, language, expression, grammar, and 
numbers, all taught at once. Each child 
has ten blocks, and the game begins. The 
teacher leads the sport. 

‘*T have five blocks, two and two and 
one. NowlI hold one more. How many 
are there now?’’ Half the hands are up. 
‘*Well, Teddy?’’ ‘‘Seven,’’ says Ted, 
withenthusiasm. ‘‘ How many think Teddy 
is right? None. Well, Kitty, tell us about 
it.’ ‘*I have five blocks, and I add one 
and have six.’’ ‘‘Six what ?’’ ‘ Six blocks.”’ 





‘‘How many noses have we around the 
table? Well, Tommy?’’ “ Ejight.’’ ‘No; 
we will not count company. Tell mesome- 
thing about it.’’ ‘*I see seven noses.’’ 
** Now we'll all go to sleep.’’ Every head 
is bent down while the teacher quickly re- 
moves two of the six blocks. ‘‘ We wake 
up and find something.’’ Every eye is in- 
tently studying the blocks. ‘‘ Tell us about 
it, Jenny.’’ ‘* There were six blocks, and 
two have been taken away.’’ ‘‘ How many 
are left, Teddy?’’ ‘‘ There are four blocks 
left.”’ 

With exhaustless patience, good humor, 
and ingenuity, the lesson proceeds, every 
problem being performed with the blocks, 
and every fact fixed in the mind by a state- 
ment made by the child. If bad grammar 
is used, it is quietly corrected without a 
word of explanation. The habit of right 
speaking is the only aim. 

By this time the school is becoming 
weary. ‘They have all worked hard for fif- 
teen minutes. It is time for achange. The 
class is dismissed, and the teacher begins to 
sing. It is a merry song about the rain and 
the snow, and all join with the greatest in- 
terest, because at the end, when the snow 
falls and covers the ground, there are mock 
snow-balls to be picked up from the floor 
and tossed all over the room in a jolly riot 
of fun. Everybody feels better and ready 
for work again. 

The teacher writes a series of simple sums 
in addition on the board, and the whole 
school watch her with the keenest interest. 
Now for a grand competition in language, 
grammar, arithmetic, and imagination. As 
soon as the figures are set forth a dozen 
hands are up. ‘Well, Lizzy?’’ Lizzy 
rises and says: ‘‘ I was walking in the fields, 
and I met two butterfllies, and then I saw 
two more, and that made four butterflies.’’ 
‘Good.’’ The answer is put under the 
sum, and another child is called. ‘‘I had 
seven red roses, and a man gave me three 
white roses, and then I had ten roses.’’ 
By this time the school has caught the spirit 
of the game. Forty hands are up, trying 
in almost frantic eagerness for a chance to 
bowl over one of the sums and tell a story. 
Whispering is plenty. One by one the sums 
are answered and the quaint stories told. 
Then all the upper figures of the sums are 
removed, and the lesson is changed to sub- 
traction. Again the stories. ‘‘I had four 
red apples, and I gave two away, and 
then I had two apples,’’ etc. Nearly 
every one mentioned the color of the object 
described. The children plainly observed 
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color in everything. They took their sub- 
jects from out-of-doors, as if all their 
thoughts were of the woods, the fields, and 
the street. The most striking feature of the 
lesson is the intense eagerness to tell some- 
thing, the alertness, the free play to the im- 
agination of the pupils, and the absence of 
formality and anything like a task or recita- 
tion. It is practically an exercise in imag- 
ination, grammar, language, expression, and 
arithmetic. 

Then follows another song. The slates 
of those who have been writing are exam- 
ined, and even the babies who were playing 
with the shoe-pegs are commended for their 
work, ‘They are not strictly learners. They 
are like little fellows put in a boy’s choir, 
not to sing, but to sit among singers in an 
atmosphere of study. 

A class in reading is then calledup. Each 
child has a book and reads a sentence in 
turn. The manner of reading is peculiar. 
The pupil first reads the entire sentence over 
to herself in silence, and then, looking up 
from the book, speaks itin a natural man- 
ner, as if talking to the teacher. The les- 
son is a story, aptly illustrated by a good 
picture, and the children not only under- 
stand what they read, but enjoy it. This 
done, they turn back to a story they had 
read before. Now the exercise is to read 
the story, a paragraph at a time, in their 
own words, to practice expression, and to 
prove that they understand what they read. 
Next, a new story is taken, and the class 
gives its attention, not to the text, but to 
the picture. ‘‘Can any one tell me some- 
thing about this picture?’’ There is an in- 
tense study over the book for a moment, 
and then the hands go up. ‘‘I see adog.’’ 
‘‘Tsee a crane.’’ ‘‘ The crane is standing 
onone foot.’’ ‘‘Thedogisapug.’’ ‘ Tell 
us something about the dog.’’ ‘‘The dog 
has four legs.’’ ‘*‘ He hastwoears.’’ ‘* The 
crane has wings.’’ ‘‘ The crane is a bird.’’ 
‘* The dog isan animal.’’ ‘‘ The pug looks 
very cross. Perhaps he is going to bark at 
the crane.’’ All these statements are given 
in breathless eagerness, as if each child were 
anxious to add something to the sum of 
human knowledge, and not one of them is 
over seven years of age. 

Another class is called. They form a line 
before the blackboard, and the teacher says: 
‘Who can tell me something? Well, 
Susie?’’ ‘*I have a red apple in my 


pocket.’’ The teacher writes it on the 
board, and before it is half written the hands 
are up and there is a ripple of laughter 
through the class. Teacher has made a 








mistake. ‘‘ Where isit, Tommy?’’ ‘‘ You 
made a small i at the beginning.’’ ‘‘ Right.’’ 
Another story.’’ ‘‘It is a cloudy day.’’ 
This is written: ‘‘ It’s a cloudy Day.’’ The 
hands go up again. ‘‘ Where is it, Jane?’’ 
‘¢The capital D is wrong.’’ ‘The hands are 
still up, eagerly thrust right in teacher’s 
face, in a sort of passionate anxiety to get 
the chance to explain theerror. ‘‘She said 
it zs and not #f’s.’’ ‘*Right.’’ Still the 
hands are up. ‘‘The dot has been left 
out.’’ ‘*Good. Any more mistakes ?’’ Not 
a hand is raised, though the eyes scan the 
letters again to see if there be nothing more. 
They crowd close up to the blackboard, and 
watch every word as it is written with un- 
flagging interest. 

To vary the lesson, a sentence is written 
on the board containing two words the chil- 
dren have never seen. They swarm, like 
bees around a plate of honey, standing close 
up to the strange words, even touching each 
letter with tiny fingers, and silently trying 
to spell them out by the sound of the letters. 
One child tries and fails, plainly showing 
that nearly all the sentence is understood, 
but the new words are not wholly mastered. 
Another tries and gets it right, and is re- 
warded by dismissal to her seat. Other sen- 
tences and new words are tried, and there 
is a lively competition to read them. No 
one speaks the new words alone, but each 
reads the whole sentence in-an intelligent 
manner, as if it were grasped as awhole. As 
fast as the right answer is-given, the pupils 
return to their seats, till all have answered. 

The first class in simple fractions then 
comes up. It is studying the deep science 
of wholes and halves, quarters and eighths. 
The first step is really to see a whole divided 
into eight parts, and then to study a dia- 
gram on the board. The class gather around 
a low table, and each is given a lump of 
clay. Each one pats his lump down toa 
square pancake on the table. The object 
now is to enable each child to see visible 
quantities by size and weight, and the effect 
of division. The cake of clay is divided 
into two equal parts, and these again divi- 
ded, and the portions compared by size and 
weight. Each experiment with therclay is 
made the basis of an example of fractions, 
and must be explained in words. The ad- 
dition of fractions is studied in the same 
way. Onechild’s cake is divided into eight 
parts, and four are taken away, and half a 
cake added to another cake. The children 
see the one half and the four eighths put 
together to form one whole, and they speak 
of it as a real fact, and not as an unmeaning 
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formula read in a book. On the black- 


board they draw in white chalk four bands | 


of equal size. Then each is divided by green 
lines. The pupilsees, by tracing the colors 
through each band, the exact relation of 
whole, halves, and quarters. 

With all the lessons that have been de- 
scribed there is at frequent intervals a story 
or some exercise to change the current of 
the thoughts. Not all these lessons can be 
seen in one day or in oneschool. ‘They are 
only typical lessons as seen by the writer in 
different primary schools in Boston, Ded- 
ham, and Quincy. 

If there is any one thing over which the 
children of the United States have shed 
floods of useless tears, it is the ‘‘ Tables of 
Weights and Measures’’ in the ancient arith- 
metics. Here is a new set of miserables just 
come to the edge of these horrid tables. 
Shall they go on in the same unhappy way, 
trying to say ‘‘two pints make one quart,”’ 
or shall they see the things, and, half in 
sport, learn the easy lesson? After the les- 
son they can glibly recite the table, because 
they have seen what it means. 

Here are the tin and wooden measures, 
with a pail of water and a bushel of bran, 
ranged on the table before the class. ‘The 
teacher holds up the smallest tin measure 
and asks what it is. Some say it is a quart, 
others a pint. After some delay it is de- 
cided to be a gill. ‘‘Can any one spell it 
or write it on the board?’’ This is done, 
and the next step is to experiment with the 
measure. One of the girls fills it with water 
and makes a statement about ut: ‘‘ I have 
one gill of water.’’ Having obtained a unit 
of measure, the next is taken, and the pint 
is considered by filling it with water by 
means of the gill measure, and counting the 
number of gills required to fill it. For dry 
measure, the bran is used instead of water. 

This class are from nine to twelve years 
old. They are in the upper primary classes, 
and have already spent two or three yearsat 
school. It might be thought that they would 
not care for such methods of instruction. It 
does not so appear. There is the same alert- 
ness of attention, the same eagerness to tell 
a story:or to express themselves, as in the 
youngest children, with perhaps a little less 
playfulness and more gravity. 

A class in geography is studying the shape, 
surface, and the general features of the con- 
tinent of Australia. One of the class is ap- 
pointed to act as its scribe, and write out 
the facts as learned. The pupils are sup- 
posed to have read their books, and are up 
now for examination. On the table before 


| 
| 
| 
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the class is a pile of brown moulding sand. 
The first step is to spell the name Australia. 
This, it may be remarked, is the constant 
practice—to spell all the important words of 
the lesson as it proceeds, the correct spell- 
ing being at the same time written on the 
board by thescribe. The study of the shape 
of Australia, its surface, mountain ranges, 
and plains, is performed entirely with the 
moulding sand. Each pupil volunteers a 
fact concerning the matter, and illustrates 
it in the heap of sand. First the general 
outline, then the capes, bays, etc., then the 
mountain ranges, plains, etc. If any one 
makes a mistake, either in describing the 
thing or in arranging the sand, there is a 
vote taken to see if the majority of the class 
can correct the error. By the end of the 
lesson, a complete relief map has been con- 
structed in sand on the table. Every sub- 
ject in geography, the divisions of land and 
water, etc., that can be shown by a plan or 
map, is illustrated on the table, in the sand 
or with modeling clay. The child is not 
told to read in a book that ‘‘an island is a 
portion of land entirely surrounded by 
water.’’ These children are given a lump 
of clay, and instructed to make an island of 
clay on the table, and then to cover the top 
of the table (it is really a shallow tank) with 
water, to show that the island is really sur- 
rounded by water. In some schools the 
table is painted blue to represent the water, 
and the brown sand aptly indicates the land. 

As with the weights and measures, so the 
measures of length are studied by means of 
tape stretched along the wall. Upon this 
tape the pupils measure off the foot, the 
yard, the rod. Each child is provided with 
a foot-rule as a part of his school apparatus, 
and it is frequently used in the various les- 
sons. ‘The study of the rod and yard grows 
out of this, and they get what no one who 
merely learns by rote that ‘‘ twelve inches 
make one foot, three feet one yard,’’ etc., 
ever can get,—an exact and real idea of the 
yard and rod. From this tape the teacher 
readily brings out a lesson in numbers. For 
instance, she writes on the board: “If I 
paid $9.00 for eighteen feet of land, how 
much did three yards cost?’’ The pupils 
see the foot and yard plainly marked off on 
the tape. They have a realizing sense of 
the comparative lengths, and this assists the 
mental process required to solve the ques- 
tion. In fact, all arithmetical problems can 
be taught by the blocks, the wet and dry 
measures, the rules and tapes, without once 
referring to a book. In point of fact, it 
does not appear advisable to use books at 
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all, but to study numbers from objects, or 
by means of the board or stories of imagin- 
ary transactions from real life. The study 
of numbers is confined to the first four rules, 
simple fractions, and perhaps interest. This 
carries the pupil about half way through the 
grammar school, and it covers all that is re- 
quired in ordinary business transactions. 
The tables, addition, multiplication, weights, 
etc., are in time all learned, but they are 
placed last, and not first. I heard ateacher 
recite rapidly a series of sums in this way ; 
**T had six apples, I took one away, added 
five, divided by two, squared them, gave 
away five, lost one, sold two, bought ten and 
ten and five and four and three, and lost 
seven, and divided them all with Kate and 
Jenny and Tommy and Jack and Ned. How 
many did they have, and how many were 
left?’’ For about thirty seconds there was 
a pause, and then one called out that he had 
it, and then another and another, till all 
said they had solved the problem, Perhaps 
a whole minute elapsed, and then, on call- 
ing on one scholar for the answer, it was 
put to the vote of the school whether or not 
the answer was right. While there may be 
nothing specially novel in this method of 
teaching, this point must be observed: 
These children had been wholly instructed 
by the new methods. They were probably 
weak on the ‘‘tables,’’ or in the mere parrot- 
like recitation of formulas, yet they dis- 


played a degree of quickness, a readiness of , 


memory, comprehension, and reasoning, 
that was remarkable. With shorter ques- 
tions involving, say, two sums in one rap- 
idly spoken sentence, the answers came in a 
volley from the class the instant the sentence 
was finished, showing that the mental pro- 
cesses had been just as rapid as the spoken 
words. 

It is said that the majority of public- 
school children leave school when about 
half way through the grammar school. ‘The 
question is, Does this objective teaching fit 
or unfit the boy for his probable position in 
life? Is this the best schooling for the poor 
man’s child? Without venturing our final 
opinion, it may be observed that the aims 
of the system are in the right direction, and 
that all the aims are more or less thoroughly 
accomplished. First of all, the child must 
be happy. He must be at ease and pleased 
with his work, or little will be learned, and 
the training will be slight. The child has 
senses through which he receives all he can 
know, and makes known the thought that is 
in him. His senses must be trained by use; 
hence the games, the blocks, the colors, the 





music, pictures, and real objects. Imagina- 
tion is, perhaps, the most valuable mental 
quality given to human beings: it must be 
cultivated continually, that the mind may 
work quickly and surely. This is the aim 
of the continual story-telling, the imaginary 
sums, and the use of pictures. The studies 
are very limited, because reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are the tools with which the 
work of the world is performed. ‘These are 
enough for the boy or girl who must leave 
school before the grammar term is over. If 
he has these, the world of work and learning 
is all before him. It has been said that the 
boy taken from these schools and made an 
entry clerk will be a failure, because, while 
he is quick of observation, lively of imagin- 
ation, and learned in a thousand things of 
the fields, the woods, and the sea, his busi- 
ness is to take the numbers from bales and 
boxes correctly. This isall that is required, 
and all the rest is useless. This may be true 
in a certain sense. Let us wait twenty years 
and see where the boy will be. Will he be 
still an entry clerk, or amerchant? In me- 
chanical trades there is a fear that such 
teaching will unfit the boy for tending a nail 
machine or a shoe-pegging machine. This 
might be well founded if such trades were 
to cling to the old minute subdivisions of 
labor, and the Old World notion that a 
workman must stick to one trade all his life. 
A celebrated builder of machine tools once 
said of one of his lathes: ‘‘It will take a 
man of science to run that lathe.’’ The 
tendency of all tools is toward complexity, 
and mechanical trades continually demand 
more ‘‘all-round men,’’ more workmen 
ready to change from tool to tool, and task 
to task. The American boy from the new 
schools will be a master at many trades, be- 
cause he has been taught to use his imagina- 
tion, to observe, to use his senses and his 
mind in a workman-like manner. 
The Century Magazine. 
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“ WHAT shall I do to be forever known ?”’ 
Thy duty ever. 
“This did full many who yet sleep unknown.” 
Oh, never, never! 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not ? 
By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown; 
Divine their lot. 


«* What shall I do to gain eternal life ? 

Discharge aright 

The simple dues with which each day is rife ?”’ 
Yea, with thy might. 

Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled; 

While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. Schiller. 
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MORALITY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY GEORGE F. MULL. 





N the June number of the A/antic 
Monthly there appeared an article, with 
the above title, over the signature of Oliver 
Johnson. In many respects the article is a 
remarkable one, and likely to attract wide 
attention, on account of the apparent bold- 
ness with which the writer advocates certain 
principles which are only too likely to find 
acceptance with the great mass of unthink- 
ing people. And the fact that the writer is 
careful to say, ‘‘I write not in the interest 
of skepticism, but as one who cherishes a 
profound belief in God and in Christianity 
as taught by Jesus Himself,’’ only serves to 
hide the claw under a velvet cushion, and 
makes the argument all the more a delusion 
and a snare. 

But let us get at a fair statement of the 
writer’s position, as we have been impressed 
thereby. He acknowledges, in fair and 
strong language, the necessity of pure moral 
instruction in the public schools; but this 
moral instruction must be totally free from 


every appearance of religious or Christian | 


instruction ; he says, the State has no right 
to maintain a system of education in which 
any religious morality whatsoever shall be 
taught; the only morality which the State 
has the right or capacity to teach, is a purely 
speculative or philosophical morality,—a 
cultivation of the ‘moral sentiments’’ 
(Spencer), in order that the quality of the 
State’s citizenship may not deteriorate and 
so the Republic be endangered ; and, then, 
to further the teaching of such morality, to 
devise some means of overcoming the diffi- 
culties in the way of establishing some uni- 
form system of moral instruction for the 
public schools on the broad basis of nature, 
the writer calls upon all true friends of the 
schools to arouse themselves and _ take 
ground on which they may consistently 
stand and céoperate ; and finally, he allows 
himself to hope that ‘‘ religious men, with- 
out distinction of sect, will ere long abandon 
as unreasonable the attempt to make the 
public school an agent for religious pro- 
pagandism, and unite with their fellow- 
citizens of every class in an effort to make 
it as efficient in the field of morals as in 
that of science.’’ 

Now we submit that Mr. Johnson might 
find a great many well-intentioned persons 








* From an article in the Reformed Quarterly Review 
for October, 1883, by Mr. Geo. F. Mull, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 
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to agree with him in his belief, that the 
moral nature of children could, in some 
way, be cultivated without any reference 
to Christianity or religion of any kind for 
the purposes of citizenship of passable sort, 
but, when he advocates the exclusion of all 
religious training from the public schools 
of the land, he enters the threshold of our 
homes, the domain where fathers and 
mothers are wont to watch over their 
children with a somewhat more tender 
solicitude than they could command simply 
as fit subjects for citizenship of the State. 
And here we do believe that Mr. Johnson 
might have some difficulty in attaching to 
himself any very great following among 
the good people, for there is still a very 
wide-spread and somewhat old-fashioned 
belief abroad in the land, that Christianity 
involves morality in a very real sense, and 
that a good Christian makes a good citizen. 

We are prepared to say that there is no 
such thing as practical morality unless it be 
rooted and grounded in the religious feel- 
ing of our human nature. And such 
religious feeling is planted in every human 
breast ; ‘‘we know, and it is our pride to 
know, that man is, by his constitution, a 
religious animal; that atheism is against, 
not only our reason, but our instincts ; and 
that it cannot long prevail.’?* This needs 
no proof. The religious instinct of hu- 
manity is so universal that we know of no 
people that is without its religious system, 
however simple and rude it be. ‘‘ Amidst 
the concurrent testimony of political and 
philosophical writers among the Pagans, in 
the most absolute state of democratic free- 
dom, the sentiments of Plutarch are too 
remarkable to be omitted. After reciting 
that the first and greatest care of the legis- 
lators of Rome, Athens, Lacedemon, and 
Greece in general, was, by instituting 
solemn supplications and forms of oaths, 
to inspire them with a sense of the favor 
or displeasure of heaven, that learned 
historian declares that ‘‘we have met with 
towns unfortified, illiterate, and without 
the convenience of habitations, but a 
people wholly without religion no traveler 
hath yet seen ; and a city might as well 
be erected in the air as a state be made to 
unite where no divine worship is attended. 
Religion, he terms the cement of civil 
union and the essential support of legisla- 
tion.’’ It is in this deep undercurrent of 
humanity that we must look for the true 
spring of moral action. Where there is no 
religion, no sense of the Infinite, no sense 








~ * Burke: Works of, Vol. III. p. 351. 
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of the spiritual background of our earthly 
existence, there can be no sense of respon- 
sibility, no proper room for ethical de- 
velopment.*..... 

The interest which the State, throughout 
the civilized portion of the globe, manifests 
in the education of its people, is only a 
part of that general policy which seeks the 
best means for its own preservation, and 
for the maintenance and perpetuation of its 
institutions. Education is but the hand- 
maid of Christianity—the means to a 
glorious end. The State is, therefore, 
pretty generally regarded as acting entirely 
within its own proper sphere when it 
provides for the education of the young by 
the establishment of free common schools. 
But it is also pretty generally conceded 
that mere secular knowledge is not enough 
even for the purposes of good citizenship ; 
that besides the intellectual training, there 
must be also a certain moral discipline—an 
education tending to the development and 
establishment of character. It is not enough 
that the intelligence be awakened, and by 
proper discipline be enabled to apprehend 
the truth as revealed in the order of the na- 
tural world around us, or in the various 
forms of reason as these confront us in the 
world of letters and science ; the will must 
be reached, and in some way made to ap- 
prehend the good, and thus trained in the 
exercise of right and duty. 

Even ‘‘ Herbert Spencer,’’ says Mr. 
Johnson, ‘‘ has latterly spoken of ‘the uni- 
versal delusion about education as a panacea 
for political evils,’ and declared that the 
fitting of men for free institutions, ‘ is es- 
sentially a question of character, and only 
in a secondary degree a question of knowl- 
edge ;’ and he adds that ‘not lack of in- 
formation, but lack of certain moral senti- 
ments, is the root of the evil.’’’ No one of 
ordinary intelligence will refuse to assent 
to the general truth contained in these 
words. Character takes precedence over 
mere knowledge. Morality is more useful 
among the forces of human society, and in 
the shaping of the world’s history, than 
mere scientific attainments and technical 
learning. If, then, the State has the right to 
educate at all, it has the right, nay more, is 
bound to educate the heart, the affections, 
the conscience, the will, no less than the in- 
tellect and the analytical reason. No sys- 





* Morality without religion is only a kind of dead 
reckoning—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy 
sea by measuring the distance we have run, but 
without any observation of the heavenly bodies.’’— 
Longfellow. 








tem of education can be true to its own 
proper end and purpose without recognizing 
this as the ruling idea in its practice. Asa 
matter of fact, liberal culture, the highest 
form of education, knows no such thing as 
the separation of the ethical from the intel- 
lectual; the two flow necessarily together, 
complementing each other, and helping to 
make the man spiritually complete. In a 
very profound sense, there is scarcely less 
morality in the intellectual perception of the 
truth than in the ethical realization of the 
right and good. Man’s completest educa- 
tion consists in the completest development 
of his physical, mental, and spiritual attri- 
butes. Undue stress dare not be laid upon 
the one to the neglect of the rest ; otherwise, 
a fragmentary and one-sided development 
would ensue, destroying in so far the man’s 
capacity to actualize the idea of his creation. 

Education to be of any real, practical 
value, must help a man to solve the problem 
of his own life, to realize the purpose of his 
own existence, to unfold the thought of the 
divine mind as revealed in his own creation, 
to reflect in his own person the image of his 
Creator. Of course, no one would demand 
this much of the public schools maintained 
by the State, although the State must ever 
be profoundly interested in allowing full 
and free course to any and every educa- 
tional movement having this high purpose 
in view. But we think we have a right to 
demand, that as far as the public schools go 


‘in the education of the young, they shall be 


as complete and perfect as possible ; although 
necessarily rudimentary and common, they 
should be in perfect harmony with the true 
idea of liberal culture. The State must see 
to it, that the instruction imparted in its 
schools be not one-sided and fragmentary, 
that it consists not merely in the conning of 
rules, and tables, and facts, in the pernic- 
ious cramming of text-book knowledge, but 
that the spiritual nature of the pupils be 
most tenderly cared for, and the profound 
and far-reaching interests of the human soul 
be regarded with some appreciable sense of 
the responsibility involved. 

It is all-important that we should have a 
clear perception of what is meant by pure 
Christianity before we can fairly consider 
the proposition of setting it aside as an in- 
efficient means of moral instruction. We 
must first prove its inefficiency, before we 
can reach out for something to take its place. 
And no candid mind will be satisfied with 
the statement that it is inefficient because 
it has, forsooth, been misused in the practice 
of the public schools, because it has been 
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made to consist in ‘‘ formal and perfunctory 
exercises,’’ or even because it has been 
dragged down to the low level of bigotry 
and the strife of sects. No amount of 
Bible-reading, formal prayer, or lip-service 
of any kind, is regarded, nor has ever been 
regarded, as sufficient for the practice of 
true Christianity. All such caricatures of 
our holy religion the Master himself con- 
demned in unequivocal terms ; but He by no 
means considered it necessary to include in 
the condemnation the holy religion itself, as 
seems to be the tendency now-a-days. Be- 
cause a good thing is capable of abuse, 
must we therefore abolish it? Were it not 
better to correct the abuse itself? So it 
might be well to set ourselves the task of 
correcting what is wrong in the modus oper- 
andi of teaching the system of Christian 
morals, as already in vogue to so large an 
extent in the common schools of our land, 
rather than to set our heads together for the 
production of a new system that is to be 
purely human, purely rational, and purely 
secular. 

At any rate, we may well pause before we 
seriously consider a question which unmis- 
takably involves the expulsion of Christi- 
anity from our public schools, for no better 
reasons than such as would suffice to drive 
it from our families, our churches, and our 
land. To say that the Christian training 
received in the family, the church school, 
and the church itself, would be a sufficient 
safeguard against the danger of skepticism, 
rationalism, an irreligion so generally appre- 
hended from any and every unchristian sys- 
tem of morality, is only to say that Christi- 
anity is, after all, the only true source and 
basis of a sound, practical morality, and 
that there is no good reason why it should 
not be recognized as such in the public 
schools. 

We are sure that the sense of moral duty 
as exercised by the multitudes of Christian 
believers comes not by the solution of 
‘*theological problems and _ supernatural 
mysteries ;’’ no more does it come by ra- 
tional speculation and intellectual pro- 
cesses ; but rather it comes along with the 
conviction of faith, that ‘‘ Iam not my own, 
but belong unto my faithful Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ.’’ ‘*To fear God and 
keep his commandments is the whole [duty] 
of man,’’ and all human learning has true 


significance only as it is an utterance of the 
divine wisdom. As the intelligence in no 
sense creates scientific truth in its various 
forms, but only apprehends it by virtue of 
its spiritual powers, so neither does the will 
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in any sense create the good, but only 
brings it to pass in finite and relative form, 
as it already exists in the eternal purposes 
of the Iufinite and Absolute. The highest 
form of good, then, is that in which the hu- 
man will and the divine become identical, 
fully correspondent one with the other in 
act. ‘‘Lo, I come (in the volume of the 
book it is written of me), to do thy will, 
Oh God.’’ ‘Not my will, but Thine be 
done.”’ 

Therefore, it seems utterly unreasonable 
to talk about morality as having its source 
in anything but the supernatural ; and we 
confess we cannot understand Mr. Johnson 
when he says ‘‘religion and morality have 
a common source in that human nature 
which is made in the image and likeness of 
God, and that the latter may be cultivated 
by itself, without reference to that super- 
naturalism which forms so large a part of 
the current religions.’’ How can that be 
regarded as a common source which neces- 
sitates a reference to supernaturalism in the 
one case and not in the other? Or does the 
writer mean to imply that it isa mistake that 
supernaturalism should form any considera- 
ble part of religion? But we do not wish 
to quibble, only it does seem strange that a 
man who professes faith in Christianity, 
should feel obliged to derive his moral prin- 
ciples from any lower, any less infallible 
source than the Incarnate Word. ‘‘I am 
the Way, the Truth and the Life.’’ ‘‘ The 
Saviour said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Me ;’ He did not consider it necessary 
to send them first for lessons in morals to 
the schools of the Pharisees, or to the unbe- 
lieving Sadducees—nor to read the lessons 
and precepts phylacteried on the garments 
of the Jewish priesthood; He said nothing 
of different creeds or clashing doctrines ; 
but He opened at once to the youthful mind 
the everlasting fountain of living waters, 
the only source of eternal truths.’’ 

We are not of those who decry the schools 
as godless, because they are not outwardly 
and formally religiofis—and our schools, in 
the main, do not deserve to be so stigma- 
tized ; but where there is no recognition of 
God as the absolute reason of the universe, 
of man and all that concerns him—where all 
the instruction is not sanctified by constant 
reference to the divine spirit of absolute 
truth—where there is no sense of the pres- 
ence of supernatural powers and realities, in 
the bosom of which the natural and finite 
forms of existence continually find their own 
proper interpretation and reason—where 
there is no steady purpose of subordinating 
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human learning to the higher interests of 
human faith in the promises of the Gospel 
to eternal salvation—where there is no 
prayerful sense of dependence upon the 
overshadowing providence of the Most High 
—and, especially, where there is all the 
while being made a studied effort at exclud- 
ing in any recognizable form everything 
partaking of a religious nature—where this 
is done, we may as well call the thing by its 
right name and pronounce it a godless pro- 
ceeding. And, if these be prejudices, rather 
than convictions and principles, which we 
are asked to relinquish, we feel obliged to 
say that our prejudices are our principles; 
and we are prepared to stand by them. 

A devout and pious nature is best culti- 
vated by devout and pious practices. An 
earnest prayer to the God and Father of our 
humanity, at the opening of the school, can 
certainly not make the study of grammar 
and arithmetic any less profitable, but may 
go very far towards cultivating a habit of 
reverence for things sacred and holy, which 
few will dispute as an important element in 
human character. We are bound to do all 
we can towards developing the child’s ideas 
of duty into the glory of positive, practical 
and unfailing virtue. ‘‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness.’’ 
And it is a most flagrant begging of the 
question when Mr. Johnson holds up ‘the 
example of Jesus, who neither prefaced nor 
concluded one of His public discourses with 
prayer.’’ As if the whole life of the Saviour 
was not one continuous prayer! Certainly 
the writer cannot mean by this to convey the 
impression that the office of public prayer 
has no sanction from the Saviour? If so, 
we can only say that the great mass of Chris- 
tian believers think otherwise, and are to be 
trusted for holding fast to the propriety, 
efficacy, and sanctity of prayer. Nothing 
seems to have a clearer title to Scriptural 
warrant than just this practice. ‘‘ Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.’’ 

Again, when he asks, ‘‘ will the sticklers 
for religious ceremonies in the schools con- 
descend to tell us how many lessons may be 
learned, how many classes recite, before the 
teacher must either stop to offer a prayer, or 
suffer his school to lapse into a condition of 
godlessness?’’ he rhistakes entirely the char- 
acter of the Christian instruction demanded 
for the schools. Neither the flippancy nor 
the sneer of such a query will convince any- 
body. We have already intimated what the 
nature of the Christian instruction for the 
schools should be. ‘‘ The kingdom of God 





cometh not with observation: for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.”’ 

What is most especially needed for the 
proper nurture of children is a constantly 
surrounding atmosphere of Christianity, so 
that they may not have their young souls 
hardened into unbelief, and their budding 
lives immersed in the things of this world. 
They should have impressed upon their 
hearts‘no lower motive for right thinking 
and studying, than for right doing and liv- 
ing; and we know of no other way to do 
this than to hold up to them, early and 
clearly, the true end of life—its purpose in 
the world for good. How can this be done 
excepting through the means of grace as or- 
dained of God in the Christian religion? 
We know of no higher form of immorality 
than the presumption of the human reason to 
put the will in bondage, and make itself the 
norm and rule of conduct ; and so we know 
of no higher form of morality than where 
the reason, informed with intelligence, be- 
comes, through the bond of faith, the ready 
servant of the will that bows in humble sub- 
mission to the divine. Such a morality per- 
fects our manhood, ennobles work, sancti- 
fies learning, and purifies every relation and 
transaction of our life; and is fit for the 
family, the school, the community, the state 
and the church. 

We have no detailed system to present. 
This has not been our object. We have 
been concerned only to bring into view what 


‘we firmly regard as the only safe and abid- 


ing priuciples to be adhered to in any 
system of education that is to have any 
permanent value for the formation of solid 
character. The dangerous fallacy underly- 
ing every attempt to construct a system of 
morals upon any other basis than the per- 
son of Christ, cannot be too often or too 
completely exposed. Neither Mr. Ingersoll, 
nor anybody else, can separate the ‘‘ moral- 
ity of the gospels’’ from the Gospel itself, 
as a revelation of the Divine, and accept it 
‘¢as the law of life,’’ without accepting, at 
the same time, the Life itself. It reminds 
one of the folly of the defaulting bank 
cashier who reposed his honesty in his Sun- 
day-school Superintendency. Men want the 
substance, not the semblance—for the rea- 
son, concrete truth, and not abstract form- 
ulas—for the body, food, and not laws of 
digestion—for the will, the embodiment of 
the absolute good in actual form, and not a 
system of scientific morality—for the entire 
personal being, a personal Saviour as the 
surety of everlasting life, and not philosoph- 
ical speculations about the soul and immor- 
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tality. ‘When the foundations of a build- 
ing are sapped, we should seek rather for 
architects to reconstruct the whole edifice, 
than for artists to adorn the walls.’’ As 
men get nearer Christ, they get nearer a 
face-to-face comprehension of their duties 
to their Maker, their fellow-men, and them- 
selves ; and no system of education—least 
of all a State system—can safely leave this 
out of account. 
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CORRECT SPEECH. 


MONG the common errors in the use of 
{\ language are these: The mis-pronunci- 
ation of unaccented syllables, as terruble for 
terrible; the omission of a letter or short 
syllable, as goin’ for going, and ev’ry for 
every; and the running of words together 
without giving to every one a separate and 
distinct pronunciation. 

I know a boy who says, ‘‘ Don’t wanter,”’ 
when he means, ‘‘I don’t want to;’’ 
‘*Whajer say?’’ when he means, ‘‘ What 
did you say?’’ and “‘ Where de go?’’ in- 
stead of, ‘‘ Where did he go?’’ 

‘¢Sometimes you hear, ‘ ficood,’’ instead 
of ‘‘if I could;’’ ‘‘ Wilfer can,’’ instead of 
**T will if I can;’’ and ‘“ Howjer know?’’ 
for ‘‘ How do you know?”’ ‘‘ Chout,’’ for 
** Watch out !’’ 

And have you never heard ‘‘ m—m,”’ in- 
stead of ‘‘yes;’’ and ‘‘n—n,”’ instead of 
“ng.” 

Let me give you a short conversation I 
overheard the other day, between two pupils 
of our high school, and see if jy@m ever heard 
anything similar to it. 

‘*Wherejergo lasnight?’’ 

** Hadder skate.’’ 

** Jerfind th’ice hard’n’ good ?”’ 

‘* Yes, hard’nough.’’ 

“* Jergoerlone ?”’ 

‘No; Bill’n’ Joe wenterlong. 

** Howlate jestay ?”’ 

** Pastate.’’ 

‘‘Lemmeknow wenyergoagin, woncher? 
I wantergo’n’show yer howterskate.”’ 


> 


‘*H’m, ficoodn’t skate better’n you, I'd 


sellout’n quit.’’ 

**Well, we'll tryeronc’n’ seefyercan.”’ 

Here they took different streets; their 
conversation ceased. These boys write their 
compositions grammatically, and might use 
goodelanguage and speak it distinctly if they 
would try. But they have got into this 
careless way of speaking, and make no 
effort to get out of it. Whenever they try 
to speak correctly they have to grope their 
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forced or cramped, as though it were hard 
work for them to talk. 

Almost every one talks enough to keep 
well in practice, and those who try to speak 
correctly on every occasion soon find that 
the practice makes it just as easy for them 
to use the best language at their command 
as to use the most common. 

Try it, boys, and see if you cannot make 
some improvement. Keep a close watch 
over your conversation, and when you dis- 
cover any habitual error, drop it and sub- 
stitute the correct word, phrase, or mode of 
expression. You will find that it will sound 
much better, and be just as easily spoken. 
And, as you get older, and enter a different 
and wider circle of society, you can have 
acquired for yourself a command of lan- 
guage and a correctness of expression of 
which you need not be ashamed. 

Christian at Work. 


senshiiiiiantiteden 
THE OAK. 
PHENOMENA OF PLANT-LIFE.—NO VII. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


TTREES constitute an order of nobility ; 

for nature has its aristocracy as well as 
mankind. If there be ‘‘ ancient and noble’’ 
families in a nation or a community,—still 
older, and inheriting yet more dignity, are 
the families of living things by which man 
is encircled, He can claim no honor on 
the score of descent or genealogy that is 
not already merited by some patrician of 
the world of plants; and this not so much 
because trees are the same to-day that they 
were in the beginning, as by reason of their 
absolute excellence, their serene and invul- 
nerable perfection. 

Trees are sanitary agents in the economy 
of the world we live in. By the process of 
‘‘assimilation,’’ which means the abstrac- 
tion of carbon from the atmosphere, in 
order that in due time, and through certain 
vital processes, it may be converted into 
wood and other vegetable substances,—by 
the process of ‘‘ assimilation,’’ we say, trees, 
through the medium of their leaves, pre- 
serve the air in condition fit for human 
breathing. Herbaceous vegetation greatly 
contributes to this great end ; but the result 
is mainly referable to arborescent plants, 
their size and extent of leaf-surface being so 
prodigiously great, when compared wirh 
that of the former kind. We little think 


when we inhale the fresh air, and quaff it 





way along slowly, and their expression seems 


upon the hills, like so much invisible and 
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and aerial wine, that its purity and health- 
fulness come of the glorious trees. But so 
it is. Nor have we merely the trees of our 
own country to think of and be thankful to. 
The air that we breathe in England to-day 
has been purified for us perhaps a thousand 
miles away. If the wind blow from the 
north, we may be grateful to the Scan- 
dinavian birches; if from the west, it is 
quite possible that the magnolias of North 
America may have helped to strain it; if 
from the south, were it gifted with language, 
we might hear a tale of Indian palms. Every 
tree in nature makes itself felt in the good 
it does the air,—a beautiful return for the 
new loveliness it receives when its branches 
and foliage are stirred and fluttered by the 
breeze. 

Trees supply man with every species of 
useful article, whether of nourishment, or of 
clothing, or of medicine, and with timber 
to construct dwellings, and to build ships 
with, so that even the sea shall be a highway. 
Not that any single kind is of utility so 
multiform. Fruits are supplied by some, as 
the olive and the fig, the cocoa-nut and the 
date ; the delicate inner bark of the paper-mul- 
berry furnishes the inhabitants of the South 
Sea Islands with materials for their simple 
apparel ; medicines are afforded by innumer- 
able species, and ‘‘ wood’’ and ‘‘ tree’’ are 
words almost synonymous. It would be 
foolish and presumptuous to say that man 
could not exist without trees, because, were 
there no such productions in existence, the 
Infinite Benevolence would supply his wants 
through some other medium. But consti- 
tuted as man is, and established as trees 
and their functions and properties are, it is 
plain that the present exquisite order and 
harmony of things in respect to man’s wel- 
fare, are most intimately and inseparably 
identified with trees. Thus, that when we 
would consider man and his privileges, the 
amenities and the enjoyments that encircle 
life, the comforts and the ornaments of his 
home, we cannot possibly do so, if we would 
give all things their fair place, without keep- 
ing trees also constantly before the mind. 

Trees are indispensable to the picturesque. 
A great mountain, or an extended plain, 
may have grandeur, though devoid of trees ; 
and it is easy to conceive of richly-cultivated 
valleys, covered with crops of corn, or un- 
rolling infinite reaches of green pasture, 
and at the same time without a tree, except 
a little one here and there, just sufficient to 
serve as a landmark. But in the absence 
of trees, none of these places could be 
picturesque, in the full and proper sense of 





the word. The trees break the outlines ; 
they give variety of colors, movement also, 
and shadows, and touch the imagination 
with agreeable sense of fruitfulness; or if 
they be timber and forest-trees, with the 
idea of nobleness and grandeur. They are 
to the landscape what living and moving 
people are to the street, or to the interior 
of the hall or temple,—an element that may 
be dispensed with, but at the expense of 
the finest and most impressive influences. 
We may be overpowered by the stern and 
solemn grandeur of a treeless waste, especially 
if it be composed of mountains; and the 
sensation is one that gives a variety not 
unacceptable to our experiences of external 
nature ; but the scenes that come home 
most closely to our sympathies, and that 
have a perennial hold, are those that are 
enriched by the abundance of their trees. 
Poetry finds in trees no little of its suste- 
nance. From the most ancient poets down- 
wards, all verses that have immortality in 
them, abound more or less with allusions to 
trees, finding in them either images for 
the events,—both glad and sorrowful,—of 
human life, or emblems, in their higher 
nature, of what pertains to the heart and 
mind. The ‘‘ Language of Flowers’’ would 
be incomplete did it not include the 
‘*Language of Trees,’’ since trees are 
adapted, by their original and inalienable 
constitution, to serve as metaphors for 
almost everything great and good, and wise 
and beautiful, in human nature. Hence the 
countless citations of trees in Holy Writ, 
wherein the cedar and the fir, the vine and 
the olive, the palm and the fig, are a portion 
of the ordinary vocabulary,—not mentioned 
arbitrarily, or as a sportive act of the fancy, 
but on account oftheir being the absolute 
representatives and pictured forms in the 
temporal world of the high and sacred real- 
ities that belong to the invisible and eternal. 
Because of these admirable attributes and 
characters of trees, we purpose in this series 
of papers to examine somewhat closely into 
their nature and life-history, marking out 
the features and physiognomy of such kinds 
as belong to our own island, and inquiring 
into the specialities that give them their 
several places in art and poetry. For a tree 
is not merely an oak, or an ash, or an elm. 
It has qualities for the imagination and the 
heart, moving men in its own way,eand 
vindicating prerogatives that are peculiar to 
it. The mind of that man grows up very 
differently who in his youth is accustomed 
to contemplate oaks, from that of him whose 
boyhood is spent near pines and firs. 
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Where evergreen trees prevail, and are a 
daily spectacle, a very different frame of 
mind is induced from that existing where 
the branches are leafless throughout the 
winter. As the stars and planets, 
from the inaccessible altitude of their 
sweet lustre, make the heart great by the 
contemplation of them; so, after the same 
manner, imposing and magnificent trees, 
whose branches, when we go beneath, seem 
the clouds of a green heaven, have a 
power of ennobling and elevating the soul, 
such as all who have lived among such are 
more or less clearly conscious of, and which 
is totally impossible to little ones. 

In England, the trees are all of the class 
called ‘‘ exogenous,’’ that is to say, they 
have numerous and spreading branches ; the 
leaves, when held between the eye'and the 
light, are found to be marked in every por- 
tien by a delicate network of green lines, 
technically called the ‘‘veins;’’ and upon 
the outside of the trunk there is bark, which 
can be removed like the peel of an orange. 
When one of these exogenous or branching 
trees is cut down, or if a branch be lopped off, 
the exposed surface, on being smoothened 
horizontally, shows elegant concentric 
circles, surrounding a central point, which 
in young parts of the tree indicates a column 
of living pith. The concentric circles an- 
nounce the age of the tree or branch, which 
is just as many years old in that part as there 
are rings. In its earliest stage, or while 
only in its first season of growth, the stem 
of the seedling tree consists only of pith 
and an enclosing skin. Woody matter is 
gradually prepared, and this becomes depos- 
ited in a layer between the pith and the 
skin, which latter now assumes the solidity 
of bark ; and should the stem be cut though 
at Christmas, or at the end of its first year, the 
first of these annual rings will be plainly visible. 
Every successive year this process is repeated. 
With the opening of the leaves in spring— 
for it is the leaves that really effect the 
work—the preparation and deposit of a new 
layer of wood is commenced, so that by the 
close of the second season there are two 
layers: by the close of the third season, three 
layers: and so on as long as the vital lease 
of the tree endures. The bark is simultan- 
eously renewed, enclosing a larger mass 
every year. 

This mode of growth is prettily illustrated 
in the spreading of the little wave-circles 
upon the surface of still water. Standing 


on the margin of some lovely lake or mere, 
and looking at the blue sky and the white 





clouds that are reflected in its clear bosom, | 
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how often the fairy spectacle is broken in 
an instant by the wing of some light bird 
that, skimming through the air, just touches 
the surface and sweeps onwards. But the 
effect of that touch is to cause circle after 


| circle of tiny wavelets to move away from 


the spot where the touch was given, and 
as far as the eye can reach the beautiful 
phenomenon is continued. Just like this 
succession of wave-circles is that of the 
annual wood-circles of a tree, only that on 
the water we have only an evanescent effect, 
while in the tree there is new substance 
and solidity. The mode of growth and the 
phenomena referred to are denoted by this 
word ‘‘ exogenous,’’ which is literally no 
more than ‘‘ expansion outwards.”’ 

Very different are the mode of growth 
and the internal condition of the trees 
called ‘‘endogenous.’’ These show no 
distinction of bark, and wood, and pith; 
they are destitute of branches (except in a 
few very curious and exceptional instances) ; 
and their leaves, which are inconceivably 
enormous to any one who has never seen 
leaves larger than those of English trees, 
are produced only upon the summit of the 
stem. They are chiefly represented in the 
illustrious tropical productions known as 
palm-trees,—those soul-moving emblems of 
the south and east,—and inJEngland are only 
seen in large and costly conservatories, 
where room can be afforded them to lift 
their great green pride on high. Even than 
we only see them as juveniles, no possible 
structure of glass being competent to shelter 
them when full grown except in the case of 
some of the more dwarf kinds. 

It is among the exogenous trees, accord- 
ingly, that in England we find our delight. 
It is these which form the sweet and solitary 
arcades of the forest ; that are the homes or 
the resting-places of the birds; that shelter 
us from the storm, and temper the heat 
of the sun; whose trunks are embossed with 
tender creepers of green moss, or hidden 
by the activity of the innumerable and 
ubiquitous ivy ;—it is these that are so 
lovely in their youth, so venerable and 
patriarchal in their old age; these that stand 
still in quiet dignity while we talk of four- 
score as a wonderful lifetime, and for their 
own part watch the rise and fall even 
of nations. For the nature of an exogenous 
tree being to expand and enlarge externally, 
there is of course no physical limit to the 
diameter it may attain, or to the number 
and massiveness of its boughs and branches, 
or to the multiplication of its twigs and 
leaves ; and should the lease of life allowed 
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it in the Divine economy be considerable, 
as happens with certain kinds of mimosa, 
and with many of the pine and cedar kind, 
it may go an growing for ages, and after a 
thousand years be still in the full vigor of 
its existence. Hence it is that the grand 
scriptural image acquires such richness and 
force—‘‘ As the days of a tree are the days 
of my people.’’ Hundreds of trees are 
standing at this moment in America, some 
in Calitornia, others in Brazil, that were 
alive when those words were written, and 
with a grasp upon life and the earth that 
seems to assure them a period of which they 
have perhaps no more than passed the 
middle. 

England possesses multitudes of endo- 
genous f/ants, though no endogenous “ees. 
Lilies, grasses, rushes, are all structurally of 
the same nature as the palm-trees, and now 
and then they give us a pretty prototype of 
the palm; but the deau zdéa/ of the endogen, 
as said before, belongs to the equinoctial 
regions. It isa proud and inspiring thought 
for us nevertheless, that art and the skill of 
the gardener allow us the sight of them. 
By virtue of our hothouses and conserva- 
tories, we who live in this age are introduced 
to the vegetation of every part of the world, 
without the trouble or risk of departing 
either long or far from home. England, 
which stands midway between extreme cold 
and extreme heat, with a surface that em- 
bodies in miniature every element and in- 
gredient, except the volcano, that gives 
variety and sublimity to the face of the 
earth ;—England, through its art and science, 
is the Exu1BiTion of the whole world. We 
need but ask for Saloon A, or Saloon B, and 
all that the heart can desire is displayed to 
view. Kew; Chatsworth; if we cross the 
Tweed, Edinburgh ; and Dublin, if we make 
our way to the green isle, show collections 
of palms, among other things, that amply 
inform us as to their wonderful nature. In 
these glorious places we see the tropical 
regions as in a concave mirror, or in a 
stereoscope, with the added charm that all 
around us is alive. 

Foremost among British trees, alike in 
grandeur, utility, length of life, and ampli- 
tude of association, stands the Oak,—that 
famous production which even in the days 
of Homer was a time-honored proverb for 
strength and endurance. ‘‘ Thou,’’ says 


one of his heroes in the Odyssey, to a man 
who quailed, ‘‘art not made of the oak of 
ancient story.’’ In England this noble 
tree is found under many different forms, 
the contour, the endurance of the foliage, 





the figure of the leaf and acorn, varying 
considerably more than the unobservant of 
minute particulars would ever suppose. All 
the varieties are resolvable, however, into 
two principal ones, and these two are so 
nearly connected by intermediates, that it 
is probable the oak of old England is after 
all very like a human face,—presented 
under innumerable profiles:and complex- 
ions, but always and everywhere the same 
good old-fashioned combination of features 
that was possessed in the beginning. The 
two principal forms are the wavy-leaved oak 
and the flat-leaved, called respectively by 
men of science, Quercus robur and Quercus 
sesstlifiora. ‘The former is distinguished by 
its remarkably tortuous branches, and the 
irregular disposition of the foliage, every 
leaf lying in a different plane, and the whole 
presenting an aspect of great massiveness. 

Leaf-stalk there is scarcely any; the 
acorns, on the other hand, are borne upon 
peduncles of several inches in length. In- 
dividually, the leaves, as expressed in the 
name, have a strong tendency to be wavy 
in their surface and outline. The flat- 
leaved oak differs in its compact form, 
and strong dispositiou to roundness ; the 
branches are more horizontal, the leavcs lie 
in parallel planes, and individually are flat, 
and with rather long stalks. In spring, we 
may further observe that the leaf-buds are 
larger ; and in autumn that the acorns are 
shorter and broader than in the other, and 
that they are almost or totally destitute of 
peduncles; if present, the peduncles are 
stout, not slim and delicate as in the wave- 
leaved. ‘These are distinctions very easily 
made out. To trace them is at once an 
agreeable and instructive occupation for 
half an hour, when we go into the country 
for a day’s enjoyment. Nor does it end in 
the simple discrimination of two different 
things ; for the wave-leaved oak has the 
reputation of being a more excellent tree 
than the other, while the flat-leaved is con- 
sidered better adapted to excite ideas of the 
picturesque. 

A glorious spectacle is that of the oak in 
the month of May, when its amber-tinted 
buds stud the tree like so many jewels. 
They do not open hurriedly, like those of 
the sycamore or the horse-chestnut. From 
first to last, the life of the oak seems char- 
acterized by placidity. It lives so long 
that it can afford to be leisurely in all its 
movements, and at every season alike ex- 
presses dignity and calmness. In a little 
while, when the young leaves are half-ex- 
panded, come the flowers, though not such 
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flowers as we use for bouquets. Nature has 
other ways of fashioning flowers than after 
the model of the rose or lily. To note them 
is one of the great rewards and charms of 
Botany,—which does not mean calling 
plants by Latin names, but exploring the 
wonderful nature of their various parts, and 
how exquisitely they are fitted for their 
several uses and destinies, and then compar- 
ing them with other forms of leaves and 
flowers, and discerning step by step that 
nature is all one song, but coming forth in 
countless tones, or rather like a grand 
Oratorio, where we never have two parts 
exactly alike, yet everywhere repetition 
and reverberation to the ear that knows 
how to listen. 

Flowers are not necessarily sumptuous, 
and fragrant, and brilliant-hued, in order to 
be flowers. The idea of a flower implies 
simply an elegant mechanism for the pro- 
duction of seed, and that this be large or 
small is of no more importance than that 
the heavenly teachings should be printed in 
one kind of type or another. It is worthy 
of note also that the great timber-trees of 
the North are remarkable, asa rule, for the 
insignificance of their flowers. The short- 
lived vegetation of the field and garden 
seems decked with its sweet flower-bright- 
ness in compensation. Where our hearts 
are to be lifted up in admiration of strength 
and patriarchal majesty, the allurement of 
flowers can be dispensed with. Those of 
the oak, as said above, make their appear- 
ance contemporaneonsly with the young 
leaves, and under two different forms. 
First, there are innumerable yellowish tufts 
and fringes depending from near the ex- 


tremities of the twigs ; among them are the | 


tips of the rudiments of the future acorns, 
scarcely larger than the head of a pin, and 
of a deep red color. 

The oak is thus one of the trees in which 
the distinction of sex is strongly marked. 
All plants express, in some way or other, 
the omnipresence in organic nature of mas- 
culine and feminine. But it is not always 
palpable to the eye. Some philosophers 
consider that where it is most plainly shown, 
we have a nearer step towards perfection of 
structure; and on this ground regard the 
oak and its congeners as far more noble in 
the scale of vegetable life even than apple- 
trees or vines. Acorns would never be de- 


veloped from the rudiments in question, 
were the tasselled fringes not to codperate, 
and contrariwise the tasselled fringes would 
yield no acorns. 
ment ; 


Summer aids the develop- 


then comes serene October, and 
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the pretty embossed cups, round as a 
bubble upon the water, holding them up 
awhile, as a young mother holds up her 
child, cast them to the earth. in kindly 
largess. But although the acorns may 
sprout where they fall, none grow to be 
even saplings beneath the shade of the 
parent. Only those that are carried to a 
little distance become oaks. ‘And this has 
been observed to be largely through the 
instrumentality of squirrels. So beautifully 
are the necessities of the various realms of 
nature harmonized one to the other. The 
little quadruped fulfils an instinct proper 
and needful to its own existence, and in so 
doing, contributes to the perpetuation of 
the tree. 

Representatively,—that is, as viewed by 
the light of poetry, which means, in turn, 
by the keenest insight of the mind, that 
penetrating below the surface, and behold- 
ing the centres of things, brings out their 
highest value, that is to say, their Signifi- 
cance,—representatively, the oak is strength, 
endurance, and dignity, holding the same 
place among trees that the lion does among 
animals, and the eagle among birds. Hence 
we find it many times referred to in Scrip- 
ture, and always in connection with what is 
understood to be permanent and enduring, 
as when the tables of the law are described 
as having been-set up against an oak, to 
signify that the law was given to last forever. 

It would be a very trifling piece of infor- 
mation for the dignity of Scripture to com- 
municate, if it were no more than the bare 
physical fact that the tables were placed 
against an oak. Scripture always means 
something,—it does not simply speak. It is 
not a book of words, but of ideas, speaking 
for all time ; which kind of language comes of 
the facts that it records being not simply 
literal but representative. It is literally 
true, without doubt, that the tables were 
placed against an oak; it is no less true 
that an oak was chosen because of its 
symbolic meaning for all ages. The 
poetical character of the oak is beautifully 
acknowledged again in the time-honored 
allusion to the defenders of our country as 
‘* hearts-of-oak.’’ No one disputes the fact 
that our sailors are made of this capital 
material ; yet how absurd the statement, if 
taken in any other light than that of poetry! 
This shows that although much that holds 
the form and outward show of poetry may 
be unmeaning and silly, the inmost and true 
spirit of poetry finds a response in universal 
human nature, and that its genuine lan- 
guage never needs interpreting. 
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OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS.* 





BY MARGARET HOFFMAN. 





WENTY-FOUR hours make one day, 
and this time is ours to use as we deem 
best, regardless of profession or employment. 
All honest men and women aim to so em- 
ploy their time that the work they engage 
to do may be done in the best possible man- 
ner; and the more responsible the work, the 
greater should be the devotion. The teacher 
is no exception to this rule, and if she would 
succeed she must give her whole self to the 
school and its work, endeavoring by all pos- 
sible means to make her work instructive 
and entertaining, and to lead her pupils to 
higher planes of thought and feeling. 

The true teacher has not as much spare 
time as is generally supposed. There may 
be some who can lock the school room 
doors five minutes after the close of the ses- 
sion, and give nofurther thought to school 
and its duties until they arrive next morn- 
ing, just in time to ring the bell; but these 
are not of the number who remain in the 
work for years, teaching successfully class 
after class, and making each year’s work 
better than the last. Thousands of women 
are engaged in this great work, and the 
hearts of many of them—may we hope most 
of them?—are in the work, and, if this is the 
case, there is no need of telling them howto 
employ their time. They know their needs 
and their strength, and they are always 
found where duty calls, conscientiously do- 
ing whatever their hands find to do. The 
good teacher may safely be trusted to em- 
ploy her time to the best advantage; but so 
many young persons enter on the work of 
teaching every year that the discussion of 
this question may open up to them new 
lines of thought, and show them some of the 
dangers of the profession. Let us hope that 
it may be so in this case. 

Much more time is spent in the school 
room than most persons realize. Even one 
of our prominent educators asserts, in print, 
that the American schoolmistress, in city 
and country, has two whole days and ten 
waking hours every day outside the school 
room; and if he, with all his experience, 
makes such an assertion, can we wonder that 
those who know nothing of the internal 
working of the school-room make a similar 
mistake? Six hours isthe time required by 





*To this Essay, £* How can the Teacher best Em- 
ploy her Time outfide of School Hours?” the West 
Chester Local News awarded the second prize, at the 
recent session of the Chester County Institute. 





law for school to be in session each day; but 
while that may be the limit of time spent in 
actual teaching, it is not by any means all 
of the time the teacher needs to spend in the 
school-room. In the morning she must be 
present fully half an hour before school 
calls, and if fires are to make and tend, this 
is not sufficient during partofthe year. At 
noon many teachers are required by the 
Board of Directors to remain and take 
charge of the school and playground during 
that hour. If she goes home it is only to 
hurry there and back again, and all the 
spare time is necessary to prepare for the 
work of the afternoon. When school is 
dismissed at night, many thingsstill remain 
to be done. Lessons that have been missed 
must sometimes be recited ; perhaps a pupil 
or two must be talked with and advised, or 
some one wishes to see and talk with the 
teacher alone. Numberless, and often appa- 
rently trivial, things occupy another hour, 
and by the time the teacher reaches home, 
six hours have lengthened into nine. Meals 
will take another hour,, the toilet may re- 
quire another, and a third hour should be 


devoted to recreation and amusement of 


some kind; and now twelve hours of the 
twenty-four are accounted for. Allowing 
eight hours for sleep, and no teacher should 
try to do with less, four hours remain to be 
disposed of as the teacher sees best. Part of 
this time must be given to the review of the 
work of the day, and to the preparation of 
lessons for the morrow, and in district 
schools, where there are all grades, this is no 
small task. Papers are also to be examined, 
sometimes reports must be made out, and, 
before the teacher realizes it, a couple of 
hours are spent. 

Teachers who are not yet through with 
their examinations should spend five or more 
hours every week on the branches in which 
they are to be examined, taking up one study 
at a time and thoroughly reviewing it. ‘The 
aim of the teacher should be to complete her 
examinations as soon as possible, that other 
studies may be taken up and pursued. Shame 
on a policy that refuses to give a number one 
certificate for a number one examination, 
simply because it is the first time examined 
and the applicant has never taught! Make 
the standard high, *’ you please, but if that 
is once reached say so; make the certificate 
an honest one, and excuse the holder ever af- 
terward from examination in those branches. 
If this were the case, it would be an incen- 
tive to pupils expecting to teach, to seek a 
high grade of certificate before entering on 
their work. 
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After this examination is passed, and be- 
fore the professional certificate is obtained, 
require a course of professional reading. We 
would have better teachers for this study, 
and it would be much better for the profes- 
sion. Lack of this knowledge causes many 
a failure among those who should have been 
successful; and teaching will never rank as 
it should among the professions till there is 
systematic study of the history, science and 
art of education. No matter how much ex- 
perience the teacher has had, there is always 
need of this professional reading, and as she 
reads of Socrates frequenting the public 
walk and gymnasiums ‘‘ to prattle without 
end,’’ Pestalozzi and his object lessons, Free- 
bel and his child-garden where he lived with 
his children, or of Francis W. Parker and his 
celebrated schools at Quincy, she cannot 
fail to imbibe the spirit of the great teachers 
of the past and present, and teach better for 
having made their acquaintance. 

Educational papers should be taken and 
read, in order that the teacher may know 
what is going on in. the educational world. 
Teachers often say they do not take a paper 
because they do not get anything practical ; 
they say they want something they can use. 
Are methods the only subjects necessary to 
be discussed ? No, no. Teachers need to 
know what the best men and women of our 
own and other countries have to say about 
the work in which they are engaged, and 
what is being done in different sections at 
the present time. Methods are necessary, 
but the true teacher does not need to be told 
just how to present the lesson she has pre- 
pared for her class. The methods we grind 
out in our own mind, that are born of neces- 
sity, are the ones with which the teacher will 
best succeed. 

Teachers need recreation, and they can- 
not do their best work without it, so one 
evening a week she should lay aside school 
work, as far as possible, and forget for a lit- 
tle while that she ever filled the position of 
teacher. It was said by the great actor, 
Mr. Sothern, that he devoted a portion of 
each day to reading and reciting good Eng- 
lish in order to prevent the senselessness and 
frivolity of Lord Dundreary from becoming 
a second nature with him ; and the teacher 
should be equally on her guard against the 
evils inseparable from the daily contact with 
immature minds. Those who fail to do so 
are pretty certain to become narrow-minded, 
intolerant of contradiction, and dogmatic in 
manner. This narrowing influence should 
be neutralized by mixing in the world of 
men and women, and casting aside childish 
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ideas after school hours ; so she should make 
the acquaintance of the best people in her dis- 
trict and mingle among them. In this way 
she will greatly help herself, by widening her 
circle and broadening her view of the world 
and its work, and at the same time she will 
often benefit others. 

A course of general reading should be 
pursued by all teachers. Some may find 
more time than others, but all might usually 
read four hours a week. The habit of read- 
ing works on history, biography and litera- 
ture, should be formed and steadily adhered 
to through life. Indeed, it is the work of 
the school to form this love of good books 
in all its pupils, and the teacher must be able 
to lead in the matter. Fall into the habit 
of spending some time every day with a 
good author, and let this time be uninter- 
rupted by family conversation and distract- 
ing circumstances. All day long there isan 
effort to attend to more than one thing at a 
time ; and unless a teacher realizes this early 
there is great danger that the power to con- 
centrate her mind on one thing will be 
greatly lessened. Acquaintance with good 
books is a necessary accomplishment of the 
teacher, for we live in a reading age. Un- 
fortunately, many of the books which now 
flood the country are not the best for our 
young people to learn to love. Many pu- 
pils have no one to assist them in the selec- 
tion of their book companions, and the 
teacher should be able to give the much- 
needed guidance and direction. Many a 
pupil has been helped in his choice of books 
by a faithful teacher, who spoke perhaps 
only a word—but that word, dropped inthe 
good ground of the child’s heart, influenced 
his whole after-life. 

Teachers have Saturday, I think I hear 
some one say, and so they have; but on the 
salaries that many of them receive it is nec- 
essary to enable them to make both ends 
meet at the end of the year. Those who 
live at home have household duties to per- 
form ; sewing and mending must be done, 
and occasionally a teachers’ meeting re- 
quires part of the day. Ask the teachers at 
this Institute how they spend their Satur- 
days,and you will find that is a busy day 
with most of them, and that a goodly num- 
ber of them devote a part of Saturday to 
school work. 

The Sabbath day with its rest dawns for 
all, and in one day out of seven there are 
no professional demands made upon the 
teacher; but many of them nfay be found in 
tie Sabbath-school among the faithful ones 
wo are always ready for every good work. 
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The lesson is changed, but the work is the 
same, and as she tells the sweet stories of 
the Bible she helps those boys and girls to 
walk in the narrow way,and she catches 
some of the inspiration of the Great Teacher 
who went up and down this earth doing 
good. 

Say what you will, teaching is not easy 
work, if well done. It may not require 
much muscle, but it does require great endu- 
rance. Compelled to work much of the 
time in closely ventilated rooms, and to 
hear recitations and attend to pupils at the 
same time, the strain on the mind is con- 
stant’'and much rest is necessary. Much 
mental work cannot be done by the average 
teacher, for often when the regular school- 
room work is done the teacher is worn out. 
Young teachers do not realize this in the 
vright flush of early womanhood; but be not 
prodigal of your strength now, or ere you 
teach a half-score of years you will find that 
your nerve-power is gone. Many a broken- 
down teacher may trace her failure to over- 
work and insufficient rest, when if she had 
yielded at first to the demands of her physi- 
cal nature she would not have been obliged 
to discontinue her profession. Sleep is one 
of God’s best gifts to men and women, and 
the teacher needs to sleep as much as possi- 
ble. If you rise in the morning unrefreshed 
something is wrong; look wiwhin and find 
out what it is, then lay aside all unnecessary 
work and sleep all you can for a few days. 
The world will seem a brighter, happier 
nlace to you from having had this extra re- 
pose. 

How much a teacher should do outside of 
school duties, allow her to decide for her- 
self. She knows her strength better than 
any one else, and she has no right by extra 
work of any kind to unfit herself for the per- 
formance of her school work. No amount 
of outside work, however commendable it 
may be, or however faithfully done, will 
atone for neglected school-room duties. 
Times may come when extra work seems 
necessary, for we are all so situated that we 
cannot live for ourselves alone. Once the 
extra demand on the time is removed, see 
that by extra rest the loss is made up as soon 
as possible. 

The teacher should always be a good 
member of society; so accord to her the same 
privileges that you do to other women of 
your acquaintance. Because she teaches 


school for the modest sum of $350 or $400 
a year, you have no right to dictate how she 
shall spend her time or money. The more 
she mingles in society the better it will be for 





her: so she should try to attend an occa- 
sional lecture or concert; take part in the 
missionary society or church lyceum ; attend 
the prayer meetings and services of the 
church ; in short, go where duty seems to 
call and strive to be a better teacher for every 
pleasure enjoyed. An isolated life is not half 
so productive of good influences. 

When pay stops and vacation begins she 
should go away from home and friends, too, 
if possible, and enjoy a season of rest and 
entire change, and thus meet people who 
have other interests than her own, and be 
benefited by the change,—forget fora little 
while all about work; and this time should 
be given up entirely to social pleasure and 
enjoyment. This thorough rest will insure, 
to the boys and girls who come trooping 
back to school some bright September morn- 
ing, a warm welcome. 

The teacher has her trials, and so has 
every one else; but it is a blessed thing to 
feel that the responsible task of teaching and 
training is delegated to us, and that our 
hands are helping to form the men and 
women who are to make our country what 
we hope it shall be. May we, with strong 
hands and willing hearts, do and dare for 
the great cause that lies near the true 
teacher’s heart. 





———————— 


“WANTED—A BOY.” 





Wanted—A boy to run errands and make himself useful 

UT came Mr. Peppergrass, with his cap on 

the back of his head and his spectacles 
pushed high up on his forehead, to wafer this 
written notice on the side of his store. And 
five minutes afterward (it might have been less, 
or it might have been more) a crowd of eager 
little lads assembled around it, standing on tip- 
toe to read every word. 

Johnny Jarvis had just been discharged from 
his place as cash-boy in a dry-goods store, be- 
cause business was dull and customers were few. 

He was a fine tall boy of twelve, with bright 
black eyes and a laughing mouth, and he 
didn’t at all like having nothing to do. 

Charley Warner wanted a situation, because 
there were a good many little Warners, and 
nothing to feed them with since their father 
died. 

Louis Brown had been out of regular employ- 
ment ever since the china factory closed last 
fall. 

For these little fellows belonged to the in- 
numerable army of boys who cannot play and 
enjoy the hours as they go by, but must work 
and drudge, and count every day lost that does 
not bring in its corresponding wages. 

Children, did you ever think how hard the 
world is on these poor little toilers ? 

It was not long before Mr. Peppergrass’s store 
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was full of boys who wanted to ‘“‘run errands, 
and make themselves generally useful.” 

Big boys and little boys, tall boys and short 
boys, well-dressed boys and shabby boys—boys 
who leaned up against the flour and potato 
barrels, as if they had left their back-bones at 
home ; boys who stood straight up—boys who 
took off their caps, and boys who kept them on. 
and still they kept coming. 

“Hold on!”’ said Mr. Peppergrass. 
will do.”’ 

So he took down the notice and bolted the 
store-door. 

“Now, I will proceed to business,’’ said Mr. 
Peppergrass, rumpling up his hair and adjusting 
his spectacles so as to make his keen, gray eyes 
sharper than ever. 

A few penetrating glances, half a dozen ques- 
tions, and the number of boys was speedily 
reduced to our three little friends, Johnny Jar- 
vis, Charlie Warner and Louis Brown. 

They were all three willing and anxious to 
work ; all three brought good recommendations, 
had honest faces, wanted to enter on the situa- 
tion at once, and wrote neat, round hands. 

“Humph! humph!" said Mr. Peppergrass, with 
his hands locked under his coat-tails behind. 
“There's three of you, and i can't find work for 
three boys!” 

The little lads said never a word, but looked 
eagerly at the grocer, each one hoping that he 
might be the one selected ‘‘ to run errands and 
make himself generally useful.”’ 

Mr. Peppergrass stared hard at the spice 
boxes and preserve bottles in the window, 
frowned at the cracker boxes, and finally made 
up his mind. 

‘‘Brown,”’ said he. 

Sir!’ said Louis Brown. 

“T'll try you on a few sums. I want my boy 
to understand the first principles of arithmetic.” 

“I'm good at figures, sir," cried Louis. 

“Are you?” said Mr. Peppergrass. 
well; I'Jl give you a trial.”’ 

He wrote down a labyrinth of figures on a 
slate, and then opened the door of a little room 
which communicated with the store. 

‘Sit down here, Brown, and work out these 
sums,’ said he. ‘I'll come to you in a few 
minutes.” 

Johnny Jarvis and Charlie Warner looked 
blankly at each other, then at the grocer. 

‘“‘ Please, sir, what are we to do ?”’ said they. 

“You are to wait," said Mr. Peppergrass, 
shortly. ‘Your turns will come in due time.” 

The sums were not especially hard, and Louis 
Brown was quick at figures. He soon dispatched 
his task, and began to look around. 

It was a stuffy, close-smelling little room, with 
one window close upto the ceiling, anda curious 
old-fashioned book-case or desk with glass 
doors, lined with faded red silk, in the corner. 

‘*I1 do wonder what Mr. Peppergrass keeps 
there ?"’ said Louis, to himself: and after he 
had wondered a little while, he got up and went 
softly to the desk. ‘‘The key is in the lock,” 
said he; ‘there can't be any harm in looking. 
Perhaps there are story-books, or maybe curious 
Shells and stones, or—"’ 
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As these thoughts crossed his mind, he 
opened the silk-lined door. Buz-z-z—whew! 
out flew a beautiful pearl-colored dove. 

Louis stood aghast. In vain were his efforts 
to capture the little creature. It fluttered from 
the top of the book-case to a pile of boxes be- 
yond, and thence to the top mouldings of the 
windows, as if it enjoyed the chase: and ip the 
midst of it all in came Mr. Peppergrass. 

‘““Eh? What?” said he. ‘‘ How did this 
happen ?”’ 

“Please, sir,"’ said Louis, hanging his head, 
‘the bird got out, and I was trying to catch it 
again.” 

‘Got out, did it?’’ said Mr. Peppergrasss. 
‘It must be a very ingenious bird, to be able to 
open the desk from the outside! You may go, 
boy. I'm quite certain you won't suit me. I 
don't approve of meddlers.”’ 

So saying, he opened the door, which led 
directly out into the back street, and dismissed 
poor Louis Brown without further ceremony. 

‘‘ Now, Pearlie,’’ said he to the little dove, 
which perched on his shoulder at once, ‘‘you can 
go back to your nest. You have helped me 
out of the difficulty this time.” 

So he iet the little creature fly out into the 
yard, where he belonged. 

Charlie Warner was the next one ushered into 
the stuffy smelling room. He, too, speedily 
finished his sums, and began to look around 
him for something to occupy his attention. 

‘Oh, my! What a lot of boxes,” said he, 
‘piled up one above another, like a Tower of 
Babel! What can Mr. Peppergrass keep in 
them ?” 

Charlie listened. No advancing footsteps 
were near. He looked cautiously about him, 
but he saw nothing. Then he rose from his 
chair, and crept toward the mysterious pile of 
boxes. They were of all shapes, rather small, 
and fitted with loose wooden covers. 

Charlie lifted the lid of one. It was‘ full of 
English walnuts. 

Thought Charlie: “I'm in luck! Old Pep- 
pergrass will never miss two or three of these,” 
and he pocketed a handful. 

The next box was full of beautiful Malaga 
raisins. Charley nipped two or three bloomy, 
wrinkled fellows off the stem, and ate them. 
He was fond of raisins. 

*‘What next?” he said, tugging at the covers 
of the third box, which seemed to fit a little 
closer. 

All of a sudden, however, it flew off with a 
jerk, filling the air with Cayenne pepper, and 
setting poor Charlie to sneezing as if he meant 
to sneeze his head off. 

Mr. Peppergrass bustled in. 

“Ah?” said he, “I see! But you needn't 
have been in such a hurry to examine my stock, 
young man. I haven't engaged you yet, and 
don’t intend to.” 

And poor Charley sneaked away through the 
back door which Mr. Peppergrass held politely 
open for him, feeling that his curiosity had 
ruined his cause. 

It was some time before the Cayenn 
was sufficiently cleared from the 
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for Johnny Jarvis to take his turn at the sums in 
decimal! fractions ; but he worked them patiently 
out, and then sat looking around him justas the 
others had done. But he was too honorable to 
dream of meddling. He, too, wondered what 
was in the boxes, but he didn’t do anything 
more than wonder. He heard a mysterious 
rustling behind the faded silk doors of the old 
book-case, where Mr. Peppergrass had shut up 
his pet kitten, but he never thought of opening 
it to see what it all meant. 

He saw a glass jar of mixed candies on the 
mantel (sly Mr. Peppergrass had counted every 
one, besides covering it with a dusty lid, so that 
the least finger-mark would have been quite 
visible) ; but he sat there quite still, until Mr 
Peppergrass bounced into the room. 

The old grocer looked at the candy jar, he 
glanced at the unmolested boxes, and opening 
the desk saw the kitten fast asleep in the corner. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Peppergrass, with a long 
breath. ‘Yes, exactly! You are the boy I 
want. Come right back into the store, and I'll 
set you to work weighing out tea and coffee.” 

And that was the way Mr. Peppergrass suited 
himself with a boy. Golden Days. 

oe ae 
INSTRUCTION vs. EDUCATION. 





BY J. DORMAN STEELE. 


‘THERE is a vast difference between a cis- 


tern and a fountain. The one simply 
collects and retains; the other receives and 
dispenses. This illustration, trite though it 
is, fails to indicate the full distinction be- 
tween the effects of instruction and of edu- 
cation. It is worth something, however. 
The water which enters into a cistern does 
it no good. There is no power of assimila- 
tion in the smooth, impervious coat of plas- 
ter, but it can hold fast what comes in and 
keep it for the man who will thrust in the 
pump and lift up the soft, cleansing waters. 
The fountain, also, is but a pipe, and lets 
the force of a reservoir, hidden away on the 
distant hills, pass through it and toss high 
into air the sparkling stream. Both the res- 
ervoir and the fountain are passive, yet they 
serve a purpose; the one holds and the other 
transmits. 

Notice the application. The mind is 
neither a cistern nor a fountain. It is nota 
good reservoir nor a perfect conduit. We 
must reach out for a broader, profounder 
fact to illustrate the operations of the mind. 
It has a power of assimilation, and so mod- 
ifies even where it does not appropriate. It 
is a machine which works on chemical prin- 
ciples, forming new compounds entirely 
unlike the elements which it uses. Nothing 


can come from the mind quite as it went in. 
‘There is a color, a flavor, imparted at once; 
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and, in time, a complete transformation. 
The brain is a sort of spiritualized stomach. 
The process of mental appropriation is very 
like that of digestion where bread, butter, 
and beef are changed into bone, flesh and 
hair, and are no longer to be recognized or 
claimed by their original owners. As food 
lying in the system and resisting the action 
of the gastric juice and the bile, becomes a 
torment, and every organ of the body cries 
out against its presence, so undigested 
knowledge clogs the brain, checks its pro- 
cesses, and calls fora mental purge. In facet, 
however, the embarrassment rarely reaches 
this issue. The mind generally rejects di- 
rectly what it does not want or can not as- 
similate. At the best, by our positive order, 
it will only lay superfluous material aside, 
under the care of tke memory, to be used at 
another time. 

What the mind has appropriated by the 
action of its own powers is its permanent 
possession. No other ideas ever become 
one’s mental property. Every teacher is 
familiar with illustrations of this fact. A 
boy will remember his own translation of a 
passage in Latin, even though it has been 
shown to be incorrect. The true rendering 
in class, received with no effort, may be ac- 
cepted but will not be retained ; and, on ex- 
amination, the old, faulty translation, sup- 
posed to have been long forgotten, will often 
come to the surface, to the amazement of 
both pupil and instructor. 

Knowledge which costs nothing, which is 
not born of the travail of the soul, is fleeting 
and unprofitable. Explain a point to a 
class, be it never so clearly; impart infor- 
mation, even of the most interesting and 
valuable character; and, if it be not fastened 
in the mind of the pupil, be not digested 
and assimilated by a subsequent mental op- 
eration, it will soon pass away. Gradgrind 
may fill the little pitchers ranged before him 
full to overflowing, but they will not hold 
water. Here is the great benefit of class- 
drill and reviews. They force the mind to 
appropriate knowledge, and so retain what 
else would be suffered to escape. 

Where pupils are advanced in years and 
have formed habits of study, they will make 
the necessary effort to convert into mental 
bone and sinew any literary banquet to 
which they may be invited. Hence, with 
such scholars the lecture system avails, and 
facts imparted in class are carefully treasured 
up for use. 

Again, the eager inquiries of young chil- 
dren and of thoughtful pupils may be an- 
swered to advantage, because the very ques- 
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tion indicates that the mind is in a receptive 
state, and its tentacles, so to speak, are all 
thrust out quivering with expectancy to grasp 
aemorsel of food. It is also the duty of the 
teacher to excite the mental appetite; to 
display tempting viands in order to stimulate 
the intellectual processes ; to flavor the solid 
dishes of a dull lesson; and so induce his 
pupils to love their work. The recitation 
should be made interesting and pleasant. by 
anecdote and illustration, 
fancy and wit, and by every art and device 
which can be drawn from an exhaustless 
store-house of knowledge and ingenuity. 
Still, holding all this, it seems to me that 
the use of instruction even in these cases is 
subsidiary. The end is not so much to im- 
part information as to awaken thought. 
Experience teaches me more and more, that 
the great object of all primary and inter- 
mediate teaching is not instruction, but edu- 
cation. The acquisition of knowledge is 
desirable and essential, yet it is not to be 
compared with the training and discipline 
of the mental powers. The knowledge 
gained in school soon becomes dim and 
vague, and much of it is entirely forgotten. 
But the intellectual vigor and acumen, 


the ability of using the mind, the habits of 





thought and work acquired—all these are 
permanent. They form a capital stock 
available in any kind of business or any 
mode of life. Thinking, not knowing, is 
the high aim of the trainer—for so I would 
style the teacher. How to use books, how 
to get information, how to study, how to 
detect truth from falsehood, how to sort out 
facts and use them to advantage, how to 
think and then how to express one’s thoughts 
—these once acquired, all else is easy, and 
only a question of time. 

Take two young men of nineteen. 
posing one to have acquired that practical 
knowledge which is said to be so useful, but 
without a stimulus having been applied to 
his mind. It is possible that he will have a 
flabby mind, untutored by difficulties, unac- 
customed to exertion, relying on memory, 
untrained to reason or reflect, to assimilate 
the knowledge which he gains. And then 
suppose another young man, who has exer- 
cised his mind by severe studies, who has 
had to exercise his mental powers on diffi- 
cult problems, and has been taught to think, 
to methodize what he learns, to digest what 
he learns, to digest what he reads, but who, 


Sup- 


while he has been engaged on exercises of 


the mind, has acquired less useful knowledge. 
I will back, two to one, the one whose mind 
has been thoroughly exercised, against the 


by the play of 
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one who has acquired some useful knowledge. 
I say that he will best be able to face the diffi- 
culties of life. Give me the intelligent one, 
the student who has been taught to think. 
He will be able to pick up in time all that 
his rival has learned as a boy, and a great 
deal more besides. He will have the magic 
power by which he can secure to himself an 
unlimited supply of what he wants. 

Many studies, therefore, not usually reck- 
oned ‘‘ practical,’ the higher mathematics, 
the classics, logic, may prove to be thor- 
oughly practical in the discipline they afford. 
Even if the young man has acquired but 
little information therefrom that he can ap- 
ply directly in the work of money-getting, 
he has gained a mental grip upon difficult 
questions, a power of concentration and of 
sustained and patient effort, that he can put 
to immediate and valuable use in every de- 
partment of life. And many a brilliant suc- 
cess in the professional and mercantile world 
is directly due to this preliminary discipline 
of the man’s powers, though the fact has not 
been generally recognised. For ourselves, 
we are not inclined to quarrel with this 
standard of utility, provided it is applied 
widely, in a truly liberal spirit, and with 
just and appreciative discrimination. 

Western Ed. Journal. 
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OF CHARLES LAMB. 


AMB received an invitation on a certain 

4 evening’ to be presen? at a breakfast at 
Rogers’ the following morning, to meet a 
young author, whose first volume of poetry 
left the press that day. He went a trifle 
early, and reached the waiting-room while 
it was vacant, Rogers not having come down, 
and none of the guests having arrived. On 
a table lay a copy of the young poet’s new 
book. Lamb picked it up, ran through it, 
saw that it contained nothing of any special 
mark, and then, in the few minutes yet re- 
maining, amused himself by committing to 
memory three or four of the short poems. 

The guests arrived, among them the young 
aspirant for honors. Some of the leading 
men of the London world of letters were 
amongst the number. Rogers descended, 
the young man was introduced, and the 
breakfast was served. Some literary matters 
came under discussion, pending the after- 
introduction of the young poet’s book. 

With the gravest of faces, after a few min- 
utes, Lamb said: ‘‘I d-don’t think, g-gen- 
tlemen, I h-have ever r-repeated to you one 
of my b-best poems. Whats-say? Will you 
h-have it ?’’ 
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Nobody quite understood what was com- 
ing, but all could read the mischievous flash 
in the eye that was usually so kindly, and 
the demand for the poem was general. 

Lamb quietly repeated, word for word, 
one of the poems from the young man’s 
book. The key was furnished to the rest 
when they saw the young poet pale, then 
redden, then fall back in his chair, as aston- 
ished as if thunderstruck, and as helpless as 
if paralyzed. Loud cheers, clapping of 
hands, and demands for more. Lamb bowed 
his thanks, pretended not to remember any- 
thing else that he had written lately, and 
then, under urging, repeated another, and 
yet another, of the poems from the young 
man’s book—the budding poet showing 
symptoms of doubt whether he had really 
written the poems; up to that time he had 
believed he had, until he heard a man de- 
claiming them for his own—a man who 
could not even have seen his unpublished 
book. 

Louder cheers, and a still louder demand 
for yet another. The fun, with all the ‘‘ old 
uns’’ now thoroughly instructed, began to 
grow ‘‘ fast and furious.’’ Lamb, who had 
previously retained his sitting position, now 
rose, and said: ‘‘G-gentlemen, I h-have 
only been g-giving you s-some of |-little bits 
of m-my p-poetry. But I h-have a p-poem 
that I am a little p-proud of. I w-wrote it 
a g-good m-many years ago. This is h-how 
it begins: 

** Of m-man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 


Of that forbidden t-tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought d-death into the world, with all our woe—” 


The recitation was doomed to go no 
further. For the previous few minutes, the 
young poet, crazed with wonder, and yet in 
some way aware that m some unaccountable 
way he was being robbed, had simply been 
tearing his hair. But at this juncture he 
could restrain himself no longer. Hesprang 
to his feet, his eyes ablaze, and burst out: 

‘Gentlemen, this is too much. I have 
sat here, gentlemen, and heard that man 
repeat poem after poem of mine, claiming 
them for his own, and I have borne it. But 
when I hear him claim the opening lines of 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’’’— That address, 
too, was doomed to be cut short, like the 
recitation. Rogers averred that never be- 


neath his roof, with all the merry madness 
that that breakfast-table- knew, had such a 
storm of laughter and applause gone over it 
as finished that speech, and sent the young 
man to his chair, for the time little less than 
an absolute maniac, under the pressure of 
Lamb’s crowning atrocity. 
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HE letter issued by Cardinal McCloskey 

and the prelates of the late Roman 
Catholic Council in New York is a singular 
document to be published in the United 
States and to American citizens. It ex- 
presses undoubtedly the views of the Roman 
hierarchy or priesthood, but hardly those of 
the more intelligent American members of 
the Roman Church. Its whole spirit is re- 
pugnant to the American principle of liberty, 
and its tendency is to foster an ecclesiastical 
state within the political state, which is 
necessarily mischievous. So far as the let- 
ter urges support of Roman Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers and literature and de- 
nominational charities, and condemns secret 
societies and clerical debts, no exception 
need be taken, except that sectarian feeling 
does not generally require to be stimulated. 
sut in denouncing mixed marriages and the 
system of public schools, it takes a very dif- 
ferent position, and challenges criticism. 

If the Triennial Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church, in Philadelphia, which 1m- 
mediately followed the Roman Catholic 
Council in New York, had attempted by the 
force of ecclesiastical and denominational au- 
thority to prohibit the marriage of Episco- 
palians out of their communion, and had 
joined with it a denunciation of the public 
schools as ‘‘the crime of sending your chil- 
dren to godless schools’’—which are the 
words of the Roman Catholic letter—the 
public good sense would have condemned it 
as an exceedingly vicious attempt to pro- 
mote sectarian interests at the expense of 
the common welfare. If every religious de- 
nomination in the country should undertake 
to do the same thing, it is easy to see that 
the situation would become intolerable. It 
is by constantly ameliorating sectarian dif- 
ferences, not by exaggerating and inflaming 
them, that the general welfare is best pro- 
moted. But no method more certain to 
produce deplorable results could be devised 
than to limit marriages among the members 
of different denominations to those of the 
same denomination, and to substitute sectar- 
ian for non-sectarian public schools. 

Upon this last subject the letter offers no 
fresh argument and presents no new view. 
It asserts the necessity of Christian schools, 
and maintains the injustice of a compulsory 
support of those which are not Christian. 
By Christian the letter means Roman Cath- 
olic, and by godless schools it means schools 
in which Roman Catholicism is not taughf. 
Its argument is that instead of a system of 
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public schools supported at the public ex- 
pense, among whose special advantages 1s 
the allaying of sectarian feeling, the whole 
business of secular instruction should be left 
to religious sects. The answer to this is 
that the good sense of Americans has long 
taught them that such a system would be 
dangerous to the public welfare. The state 
assumes no authority over religious belief. 
Every citizen may cherish his own faith, 
and inculcate it upon his children. But, in 
the common interest, it does not admit the 
right of any citizen to require that ir the 
secular schools, which, upon the highest 
consideration, it maintains for its own wel- 
fare, any form of religious belief whatever 
shall be taught. This is the American view, 
and it will not be changed for that of Rome. 
Harper's Weekly. 


GREEK LANGUAGE FOR SCHOOLS. 





BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


HE Bible is the book that concerns us 

most to know; and as that book has 
come down to us in the Greek, part of it 
having been originally written in that lan- 
guage, it would seem desirable that every 
one should, if possible, be able to read it in 
the original. 
our English words are derived from the 
Greek, either in ancient or modern times, 
so that a knowledge of Greek would help 
us to a clearer understanding of our own 
language. 

At one time the Christian clergy claimed 
great and exclusive consideration for them- 
selves, because of their being alone possessed 
of a book-knowledge of the languages in 
which the Scriptures were written. This 
monopoly of religious knowledge, and this 
claim to superior spiritual wisdom, would be 
overcome and set aside in proportion to the 
greatness of the number of those who could 
read the Scriptures in the ancient languages. 
It was the sparks of Greek literary fire, scat- 
tered to the West by the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, that helped more 
perhaps than any other cause to revive 
learning in Europe and give rise to the Ref- 
ormation. The 
Greek is disseminated, the greater and 
clearer is the knowledge that society has of 
the Scriptures. 

Scientific knowledge, it is true, is very 
important; but it must not be forgotten 
that of all the sciences, the science of mor- 
als is the most important. It is through the 


kriowledge derived from the Bible that we 
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| of Christendom have been led to the scien- 


tific knowledge to which we have attained. 
The powers of steam and electricity would 
probably never have been put into the hands 
of men where the sacred books were only 
those of Mahomet, Buddha, the Hindoos, 
and Confucius. ‘The Greek language has 
become the standard language of Biblical 
learning: it is fixed and cannot change, 
while the English language is changing con- 
tinually. 

It is true, moral science can be acquired 
through a translation, which would seem to 
render Greek unnecessary ; but, on the other 
hand, a knowledge of Greek does not inter- 
fere with the pursuits of science. The col- 
legiate graduates who have learned Greek 
will generally know as much of the sciences 
as if they had not studied Greek. 

The Academy of West Point may be re- 
garded as an institution where science is the 
directive principle of education, instead of 
the ancient languages. By comparing the 
careers of graduates of that institution with 
those of Harvard during half a century, we 
might derive some idea of what advantage, 
if any, a scientific course of studies has over 
a classical one. West Point makes solid 
men, it is true; but whether they do more 
for the advancement of Christian civilization 
than an equal number of Harvard students 
remains to be decided by observed facts. 
Scientific precision and exactness are some- 
what akin to moral rectitude, but they are not 
a substitute for it. On the otber hand, there 
is a humanizing, moralizing influence in the 
humanities, as they are called; but neither 
does this influence attain to the height of 
practical moral science. 

[t is certain that the most which our aca- 
demical course of study can do is to place 
the keys for unlocking the stores of knowl 
edge in the hands of the students for their 
future use, and the keys to classical lore are 
quite as likely to prove entertaining and 
useful to men as are those which would 
lead to the new developments of science. 
More than half of the people of Christen- 
dom speak languages that are largely in- 
woven with the Latin or Greek; and so 
long as this is the case, will not these people 
need to have a knowledge of the classics, in 
order to a proper understanding of their 
own literature? Has human progress at 
length reached that point where it may let 
go its hold of the past and venture forth 
upon the future without concern? For my 
own part, I think that we may safely give 
up to a great extent the knowledge of pagan 
mythology, it being of very little conse 
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quence to a Christian people to have a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with pagan deities ; but 


remain a little longer. A democracy is only 
too ready to throw off and forget the past ; 


the curriculum of college studies established | but we need the past as a directive agency 


‘by our fathers might safely be allowed to 


for showing us the way into the future. 
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E. E, HIGBEE. . - - : J, P, McCASKEY, 

HE article on ‘‘ Contents of Children’s 

Minds,’’ in the November number of 
The Journal has attracted much attention. 
Prof. J. H. Hoose, principal of the Normal 
School at Cortland, New York, wrote at 
once for forty or fifty copies for use of his 
advance students. We were unable to sup- 
ply that number, but sent him thirty copies 
which he will use to good purpose. 


Tue schools of Allentown, after having 
struggled hard to overcome the sad conse- 
quences of the panic, are gradually regain- 
ing their former position, this being the first 
ten months’ term since 1876. The higher 
grade schools seem to be 1n excellent hands. 
All the teachers in the high school, and most 
of those in the grammar and secondary 
grades, are, we are pleased to know, on the 
list of subscribers to Zhe Journal. 


THE following is the full text of the bill 
passed at the late session of the Michigan 
Legislature upon the subject of instruction 
in the public schools of that State, in physi- 
olgy, hygiene, and the effects upon the 
human system of narcotics, stimulants and 
intoxicating drinks: 

The District Board shall specify the studies 
to be pursued in schools of the district; Pro- 
vided always, That provision shall be made 
for instructing a// pupils in every school in phy- 
siology and hygiene, with special reference to 
the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and 
narcotics generally, upon the human system. 

No certificate shall be granted any person to 
teach in the schools of Michigan who shall not 
pass a satisfactory examination after September 
1, 1884, in physiology and hygiene, with par- 
ticular reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants and narcotics upon the human 
system.— Chap. 3, Sec. 15. 

There are few subjects of greater impor- 
tance to the well-being of any community. 
‘¢What we would have in the State, we must 
put into the schools.”’ 








THE Normal Art School, under Miss Caro- 
line West, which is located at 1523 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, offers at a nominal 
rate to teachers the best instruction which 
the country affords, both in its industrial and 
its artistic character. Residents of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, who are not teachers, 
and therefore not entitled to the /ree use of 
the school, are glad to pay at the rate of 
ten dollars per month for its advantages. 
Teachers and others desirous of securing 
such advantages of training as this school 
affords should call upon or address Miss 
West for further information. 

IT is the desire of the Editors of 7he Jour- 
nai to present during the year a large pro- 
portion of such matter as shall be of perma- 
nent value to thoughtful teachers and school 
officers. Knowledge is the essential thing ; 
after that, and always of secondary impor- 
tance, from the necessity of the case, come 
methods of instruction. Of those who read 
The Journal regularly, some write as if they 
enjoy it. We hope this is true of our readers 
generally. Ina recent letter, Mr. Caleb G. 
Hall, aschool director, says: ‘‘ Accept our 
thanks for the good work you are doing. 
We receive neither newspaper nor period- 
ical with more pleasure than Zhe School 





Journal. ‘There is no other that gives us so 


much of value for so little money.”’ 





IN a recent lecture on ‘‘ Public Educa- 
tion,’’ Supt. James MacAlister of Philadel- 
phia cited from the census of 1880, showing 
that there were 6,250,000 persons over 10 
years of age in the United States who could 
not write, 4,250,000 over 21 years of age 
who were unable to write, one-half of whom 
were whites, and 1,870,000 adylt males 
(voters) who could not write. Of the 14,- 
000,000 children of school age, that is, over 
from four to eight years of age, 5,000,000 
did not attend school at all, and of this 
latter number 2,700,000 were in the South. 
He thought this mass of ignorance a posi- 
tive menace to the existence of republican 
institutions, and sooner or latter the funds 
of the general government would probably 
have to be applied to overcome so serious a 
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state of affairs. The speaker argued and 
quoted statistics showing that the public 
school system is a preventive of crime, and | 
not a promoter of it as some people have 
asserted. He made a plea for more school 
buildings, better trained teachers, and a 
more extended and higher appreciation by 
the public of the faithful teachers to whose 
care the children of the land are committed. 


Miss LELIA E. PATRIDGE, who is teaching 
for Col. Parker this year in the Cook County 
Normal School, will return to Pennsylvania 
for the holidays, and can be engaged for one 
or more Institutes during the week be- 
ginning December 24th. She would prefer 
to attend two institutes, and may be addressed 
for terms and dates at Normalville, Cook 
county, Illinois. 


A MEETING of the Inter-state Commission 
on Federal Aid to Education, appointed by 
the Louisville Convention, was held at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel Nov. oth. ‘T. W. Bick- 
nell, of Massachusetts: Milton S. 
Pennsylvania; M. A. Newell, of Maryland ; 
B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut; and 
Henry Randall Waite, of New York, were 
present. A bill making an appropriation to 
the states for educational purposes, upon the 
basis of illiteracy, was prepared for presen- 
tation'to Congress. It provides for the dis- 
tribution of $8,000,000 annually for three 
years, $6,000,000 annually for three years, 
thereafter $4,000,000 annually for three 
years and $2,000,000 annually for three 
years, the whole amount appropriated being 
$60,000,000 and covering a period of twelve 
years. The details connected with and 
guaranteeing impartial distribution of the 
fund by the States are carefully provided for, 
and constitute a considerable part of the 
bill. The Commission will publish an ad- 
dress to the country, and also a pamphlet 
discussing the subject of national aid, and 
will meet in Washington at the organization 
of Congress to urge legislation. 





WE congratulate our readers on the fact 
that it is possible to remit money from 
all post offices without the use of money 
orders. The new postal notes are likely to 
be very popular, particularly those for small 
amounts, as already 459 out of every thou- 
sand orders are for $5 or less. The limit of 
single money orders is raised from $50 to 
$1oo, the following scale being adopted: 
Not exceeding $10, 8 cents; $10 to $15, Io 
cents; from $15 to $30, 15 cents. The re- 


duction on sums under $10 from the present 


Lytle, of | 


| 
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money-order rates is one-fifth. Sums not 
exceeding $5 now cost but 3 cents, or a re- 
duction of about two-thirds the former rates. 
| The postal note is now issued payable to 
bearer simply, there being no individual 
letter of advice attending it, and they are 
good for three months, after which time 
the bearer, if he neglects to get his money, 
must send to Washington. The object of 
this is to prevent its being used for general 
circulation. 

THE following thoughts from the French 
writer Montaigne, are as profitable reading 
now as when first printed : 

‘We have not to train upasoul, nor yet a body, 
but a man; and we cannot divide him.” 

“We toil only to crowd the memory, and in the 
meantime leave the conscience and the under- 
standing unfurnished and void.” 

‘“‘ When Antipater demanded of the Spartans 
fifty children for hostages, they made answer 
that they would rather give him twice as many 
t-oron n men, so much did they value the loss 
of their country’s education.’ 

C din ary teaching gives only the thoughts of 
itis without requiring the pupil to think for 
himself.”’ 

In an article upon the Education of the 
Heart, which appears in the last number of 
Education, the fearful responsibility of the 
unfaithful teacher is illustrated by this dread- 
ful Russian fancy: 

Once upon a time two souls arrived in the 
lower regions to suffer the consequences of their 
misdeeds upon earth. The one, in life, had in- 
habited the body of a cruel robber and cut-throat, 
who had openly arrayed himself against his fel- 
low creatures, and was guilty of the most heinous 
crimes. The other was the soul of a teacher 
who had not used to the best advantage the 
privileges of his office, but had been derelict in 
his duties to the children under his care. Each, 
upon his arrival, was hurled into a separate huge 
cauldron, under each of which crackled a blaz- 
ing fire. Ages passed. The fire under the rob- 
ber gradually sank and died away; but the blaze 
under the neighboring cauldron continued un- 
abating. At length the tortured spoke, com- 
plaining of the manifest injustice of the punish- 
ment meted out to him, as compared with that 
of his companion. Then a voice made answer: 
‘Ponder upon the magnitude of thy wrong doing. 
Lo! the robber and murderer simply stole what, 
sooner and later, Nature takes away; but thou 
didst kill opportunities of improvement; thou 
didst steal multitudinous chances of good. The 
subtle poison which thou didst allow to escape 
has crept into crevices and nooks, and, festering 
there, has bred loathsome pestilence, and all 
eternity cannot remove its taint. Seest thou 
now the justice of thy prolonged damnation ?” 
And the flames rose higher and resumed their 
dance around the white-hot cauldron. 
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OFFICE OF MUSIC IN SCHOOL. 
NO. I. 





F, to be effective, the work of education 
must have regard to all the powers of the 
human soul, it should not neglect the imag- 
ination, or phantasie, which most certainly 
enters into the activities of will and intelli- 
gence in our earliest youth as well as in our 
ripened age. 

The world of art is no less real than the 
world of thought. While truth is searched 
often by a process of analytic thought, de- 
manding on this account a thorough disci- 
pline of the intellect ; the beautiful is grasped 
by an esthetic intuition, demanding for this 
purpose a careful culture of the phantasie. 
In the one case, we have the process of 
science; in the other, the process of art. 
Why neglect either, when their source is the 
same? For when, by the phantasie, we see 
through and beneath the build of things, the 
primordial form governing all and in all 
manifesting its presence, what is this but the 
same truth zm form which we reach theough 
the analysis of thought? The same glory 
is it after all, in the one case authenticating 
itself as truth through the activities of intel- 
lect ; in the other case, looking out through 
the form, and revealing itself therein as the 
beautiful, through the intuitive glance of the 
phantasie. 

To the sphere of art, thus briefly charac- 
terized, music belongs, and addresses itself 
to that soul-power which realizes the beauti- 
ful. ‘The form material here in which the 
idea enshrines itself, and through which it 
is made to reach in upon the soul, is in itself 
almost spiritual—viz., sound ; and this is the 
chief medium through which the infinitude 
and indefiniteness of feeling can come to an 
expression. Therefore, we may say, in brief, 
that music is the utterance, under sound-forms 
of sense, of the beautiful in those sentiments 
and aspirations which fill the heart, and thencc 
gush forth like crystal waters from deep 
hidden springs. It is the outflowing of the 
feeling heart. While giving body to emo- 
tion and sentiment, with their power thus 
made tangible, as it were, it penetrates the 
soul, awakening the depths of feeling and 
affection slumbering there, and leading the 
whole engrasped spirit into sad or joyful 
communings with itself, or into wondrous 
and visionary excursions into the vast past 
of its hopes and loves, or into the vaster 
future that lies before it like a far-off land- 
scape in the evening twilight. 

Music, as such, employs sound, not speech, 
although the two are allied. Sound is 
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vague and impressive, while speech is definite 
and expressive ; yet it has beneath it a life of 
feeling which moulds not the word but the 
tone, and through it utters itself. Language 
challenges the intelligence, while music, in 
which the heart element of all thought is 
struggling toward expression, makes us trem- 
ble and glow, as the sounds sweep immedi- 
ately over the chords of affection. Music, 
we may say, In way of summary, is the work 
of that creative art-power which gives ex- 
pression to the beautiful of sentiment in the 
forms of sound, intelligible to our feelings, 
and in this way only challenging thesoul. It 
is as a spirit moving over the deep of emo- 
tion, now forming ripples and wavelets there, 
and anon, it may be, rousing the storm with 
the rush and war of embattling billows, and 
now saying at will, Peace! be still! 

It reaches its purpose in the power of tm- 
pression. Although seemingly a paradox, 
its expression is just this power of impression ; 
for sound does not stand apart from the soul 
in way of form, but enters the soul, and ar- 
ticulates itself there. In this way music 
weds itself so intimately to the heart. This 
is its dwelling place; and no one with a 
heart can fail to come under its power. 

It needs no high-wrought symphony to 
touch the soul. The simplest melody can 
start a thrill of delight, or open the other- 
wise deep-seated fountain of griefs and tears. 
A lullaby at the cradle can bend in reverence 
the grey-haired grandfather, while it brings 
before his vision a far-off home and child- 
hood. The Swiss mountaineer finds his soul 
in the echoes of his Alpine horn. The wild 
highland chief of Scotland saw the glory of 
his clan rising up before him while the pi- 
broch was sounding through the heathery 
hills. Who cannot recall Shakespeare’s 
beautiful tribute to its power ? 

‘“« That strain again! 
O! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 

Who does not remember the equally 
beautiful passage of Milton ? 

“Sure something holy lodges in that breast 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 

To testify his hidden presence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 

Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled.” 

The mournful wail of despair, the pierc- 
ing shriek of agony, the joyful chorus of 
mirth, the fiery rush of passion, the gentle 
whispering of love, the moving fulness of 
life, the stlence audible of death, together 
with all the sounds which the soul of nature 
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utters from waters and woods, from valleys 
and mountains, day unto day, and night 
unto night—how all these, now combined 
and now separate, as wrought by genius into 
creations of beauty, and sounding forth 
from instruments, or breathing life-like from 
heart and lips, can penetrate the deep 
foundations of nature within us, and even 
throw an Orphean spell over nature without 
us ; for the shepherd’s 
‘“‘ Artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweetened every musk-rose of the dale. 
 AmrSee 


SCIENCE TEACHING. 


CHILD LESSONS IN NATURE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 
MONG the natural objects with which 
our earliest recollections are associated 

is a certain large rock that stood conspicuous 
upon the top of a low, mound-shaped hill. 
In form it was nearly spherical ; but more 
remarkable than its form was the fact that it 
was not planted in the ground, like an ordi- 
nary rock, but stood perched fairly and 
squarely upon the back of a still larger rock. 
Rough and weather-beaten, and grim with 
moss, looking much as though it might have 
held its position for at least six thousand 
years, and yet seemingly so nicely poised 
that it would have required no very great 
effort to have toppled it over and sent it 
crashing down the hill-side into the peat-bog 
below, this rock was an object of infinite 
childish wonderment. How did it get 
there? Certainly it was never placed there 
by human hands, and yet we had our doubts 
whether it had always stood where we saw 
it. Perhaps it had been put there by some 
giant, for we had read that ‘‘there were 
giants in those days;’’ or it might have 
been thrown up there by the surging waters 
of the Flood at the time when the ark was 
floated to the top of Ararat. 

Years afterwards we learned that older 
persons than ourself had speculated about 
rocks of this character; that they were 
known as boulders, and that it was pretty 
clearly established that these particular boul- 
ders with which we were familiar had been 
brought down from the Laurentian Hills, to 
the northward, by the action of ice, either 
upon the back of a glacier or imbedded in 
icebergs which had floated over that region 
unknown ages before, when it was buried 
under the waters of an ocean. Had anyone 
then told us this story of our boulder, we 
are sure it would have been listened to with 
eager interest. 
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Other things, as we remember, now that 
we have entered upon this subject, were 
equally mystifying in those years. The 
thunder, when it crashed and rumbled so 
terrifically—was it really caused by the 
dumping of loads of stones upon the roof 
of the sky? And the rain, which poured 
down from the clouds—how did it get into 
the clouds, and why did it not always rain 
when it was cloudy? And then there were 
the stars, that one might watch coming into 
view at night, one by one—who lighted 
them up? or might they not, after all, be 
only little holes in the sky, permitting to our 
mortal sight a peep at the glorious Heaven 
beyond? 

Every one who will recall his early ideas 
of natural objects and natural phenomena, 
will find among them just such crude notions 
as these. With the first dawning of intelli- 
gence within us, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by mysteries which forced them- 
selves upon us for solution, and which we 
solved as best we could by the light of such 
experience as we had. The greater number 
of out childish theories were transient ; they 
were corrected by enlarged experience, and 
they have been forgotten. But others were 
entertained by us so long that we may still 
remember them. For the most part, they 
were of matters beyond the reach of our 
personal experience, and were only corrected 
when we had arrived at the age for reading 
and study. 

We are very apt, in our intercourse with 
children, to lose sight of this early exper- 
ience. ‘Too often we attempt to teach chil- 
dren without understanding them. We for- 
get that their minds are stored with erroneous 
ideas, provisionally adopted, and which 
sooner or later must be discarded ; that they 
look upon things around them with thoughts 
very different from ours, because they know 
very little except what they have gath- 
ered through their own limited and imper- 
fect observation, or have imagined in their 
own brains, while we have had the benefit 
of the experience and the thought of past 
generations. And yet they are doing their 
best, unconsciously perhaps, yet in obedi- 
ence to their human instincts, to solve the 
mystery of the world around them. It re- 
quires but a very simple experiment to dis- 
cover this fact. Take any school child, no 
matter how dull a scholar he may be, and 
talk with him about some of the curious 
things in nature—about animals, or plants, 
or sea-shells, it matters little what—and see 
how easily he can be interested. These are 
the things of all things which he likes to 
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hear about. And is this sort of knowledge 
useless? Is it not, on the contrary, the very 
sort of knowledge which our human nature 
prompts us to seek, and which we cannot 
help seeking if we would ? 

In our own day the domain of science— 
which during the past century has been rap- 
idly widening, and in which new or im- 
proved means of research have revealed such 
an infinitude of wonders that we may almost 
be said to have discovered a new world— 
has been thrown open, as never before, for 
the entrance and inspection of the general 
public. It has become a sort of tourists’ 
land, in which every one who has any love 
of Nature, and is curious to observe the 
working of her forces, may walk with com- 
petent guides, sure of finding at every step 
something to awaken his admiration. He 
may watch the formation of the chalk with 
Huxley, or the curling smoke and the ether- 
eal blue with Tyndall, or the growth of con- 
tinents with Agassiz; or he may study the 
stars and the nebulz with Proctor, or with 
Lankester the microscopic forms of life. 
** Popular science’’—a phrase that would 
somewhat have puzzled our fathers a gener- 
ation or two ago—already has an extensive 
literature, the rapid growth of which is a 
sure indication of the wide and spreading 
interest awakened in the subject with which it 
deals. Brought out from the laboratory and 
the class-room, and stripped of some of its 
unsightly dress, Science has been found to be 
a thing not only quite harmless—for our 
fathers were a little afraid of it—but withal 
exceedingly attractive. 

And while we are taking our pleasure in 
this fairy-land, where are the children? 
Can we not take them along with us and 
show them some of the wonders that have 
been revealed to us? Can we not assist 
them in their search for knowledge—open 
their eyes to numberless curious objects 
which lie all around them, yet which they 
have never seen ; tell them of other wonders 
of which they will never gain a knowledge 
by themselves, and aid them by our guid- 
ance in forming clear and accurate ideas 
about the world in which they live? 

This question—the question of science- 
teaching for children—is beginning to force 
itself in one shape or another upon the minds 
of all our more thoughtful teachers—is_ be- 
ginning to assume prominence as an educa- 
tional question. There isa growing convic- 


tion that we are not doing our whole duty 
by children when we merely teach them to 
read and write, and to deal with numbers, 
even though we add Geography and the 











History of their own country. Children 
have a right to require of us something 
more—that we open for them, if only a little 
way, the great Book of Nature, teach them 
how to read it aright, and give them the key 
to that knowledge which, although it may 
not be of direct aid to them in earning their 
bread and butter, is the most satisfying of 
all knowledge, because it can be made the 
subject of thought. Already we are im- 
proving our methods of instruction. Grad- 
ually but surely we are banishing from the 
school-room the old dogmatic method, under 
which the child was a passive recipient of 
such bits of knowledge as were doled out 

to him by his teacher, or were spread before 
him in his text- book’; and in its place is 
coming into favor what may be called, by 
way of distinction, the scientific method. 
The aim of this method is, not to cram the 
child’s mind with facts, useful or otherwise, 
but to induce him to observe and to think 
for himself; not to burden his memory, but 
to cultivate his perceptive and reasoning 
powers—to make of him aself-reliant thinker, 
rather than a mere catch-all of ideas not 
his own. 

But, besides new methods of instruction 
in the school-room, new subject-matter is to 
be introduced ; and here it is that the prob- 
lem begins to assume perplexing proportions, 
and to require for its solution the most dis- 
criminating judgment. There is danger of 
attempting to teach too much, or rather, too 
many things, as well as the danger of setting 
about the work in a wrong way. Unless 
the signs of the times are deceptive, the day 
is not far distant when the giving of Nature 
lessons in the school-room—as many teach- 
ers are now doing as an extra, self-imposed 
work—will be considered as much a part of 
the teacher’s duty as the teaching of Arith- 
metic. But how shall they be given, and 
what shall be taught? 

The first step toward the solution of a 
problem is to obtain a clear understanding 
of the problem to be solved. Let us see 
what it is that we wish to accomplish. Our 
pupils are young children. We wish to aid 
and direct them in a work which they have 
already begun, the acquirement of knowl- 
edge about the things which they see around 
them. We wish to give them some insight 
into the operation of the forces of Nature ; 
to show them the causes of many phenomena 
which are to them mysterious, and the num- 
ber of which will increase as we lead them 
to observe more closely. We wish to lead 
them gradually into broader fields ; to carry 
their minds back into the past, and teach 
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them something of the Earth’s history—of 
the great changes which are known to have 
taken place upon its surface, of extinct forms 
of vegetable and animal life ; and finally, to 
carry them into the immense domain of 
Astronomy, and try to give them some idea 
—adequate conception no one can have— 
of the vastness of the Universe and the lit- 
tleness of our own Earth. We are to run 
through the whole domain of the natural 
sciences, but we are to Select from each only 
such parts as suit our purpose; such parts as 
when pieced together shall afford a clear 
conception of the constitution of Nature in 
its entirety, and shall form a fund of knowl- 
edge, accurate as far as it goes, to which the 
pupil may add in after years through his own 
observation or his reading. 

It may be laid down at the outset as an 
undebatable position, that this sort of in- 
struction cannot be given through the text- 
books. The text-book is, indeed, the first 
danger that is to be guarded against; it 
is the rock upon which.the whole scheme is 
hable to be wrecked. Once establish a 
course of science-teaching in schools, and 
text-books will spring up like mushrooms. 
But let the teacher who wishes to do effective 
work exclude them from his school-room, or 
lock them up in his own desk. ‘There may 
be books useful as aids to the teacher, 
books which will give him hints or informa- 
tion; and, indeed, we have before us a list 
of such books—‘‘ Guides for Science ‘Teach- 
ing,’’ published under the auspices of the 
Boston Society of Natural History—but let 
them not be put into the hands of the pupil, 
at least not to be studied. ‘There is but one 
way of teaching a subject so varied as this, 
and in such constant need of illustration, 
and that is to teach it orally. The instruc- 
tion must have a conversational form, the 
pupil taking his part, and all its points must 
be illustrated, not by wood-cuts, but by the 
objects themselves, or by actual experiments, 
as the case may require. It is in this way 
only that it can be made interesting and real. 

Can a course of instruction so compre- 
hensive as this be introduced into our com- 
mon schools, as they are at present consti- 
tuted, without deranging the whole system, 
and either crowding out studies which are 
considered essential, or adding to the labors 
of the too often already-overworked pupils? 
Assuredly it can. In the first place, we are 
not to introduce a new sfudy, as children 
understand the term study, and thereby in- 
crease task-work. We propose to do for the 


children what the popular lecturer upon 
science is doing for us grown people—only, 
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instead of isolated and hap-hazard lectures, 
we will have our lectures arranged into a 
system with a distinct object in view. If 
our work is done well, instead of adding to 
the labors of the children, we shall really 
afford them relaxation and entertainment. 
In the second place, the time required for 
the accomplishment of the work here 'pro- 
posed must not be estimated by its magni- 
tude. We venture to assert that a skilful 
teacher, who has a clear perception of what 
he or she is aiming at, can, in a single school 
year of eight or ten months, go effectively 
over the whole ground above sketched out, 
by employing for the purpose a single hour 
each week. In another article we hope to 
make some practical suggestions in this di- 


rection. 
> 


SUPERVISION IN LANCASTER. 

NTELLIGENT supervision is essential in 
| any organized system of schools, if good 
work is to be assured. This truth, self- 
evident to such as have been careful observ- 
ers of the results of graded school training, 
has again been verified in the marked ad- 
vance in the entire school work of the city 
of Lancaster during the past three years. 

The field here had long been waiting for 
the man. Experiments at supervision, tried 
years before the State law which provides 
for the election of City Superintendents was 
enacted, had failed ; and the result was that 
such prejudice had been created against the 
office as to delay action under this law until 
Lancaster and Philadelphia stood alone, of 
all the leading cities of the State, without 
adequate supervision. 

The sentiment of the School Board was: 
‘* Nobody, if not a first-class man.’’ At last 
such an official was found in Supt. R. K. 
Buehrle. During his three years of service 
in this important position he has adminis- 
tered the office in such manner as to secure 
and maintain the confidence and codpera- 
tion of all, both teachers and directors, who 
are most deeply interested in the welfare of 
the schools. The writer has been connected 
with the schools of Lancaster for upwards ot 
thirty years, and has all the while known 
more or less accurately the esprit de corps 
of the teachers and the general character of 
the results attained ; and he has no hesitation 
in saying that never before have these schools 
had an efficient head; and that now, for the 
first time in their history, are they being or- 
ganized into an effective working unit. 

Supt. Buehrle has aroused an _ interest 
never manifested before in the various depart- 
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ments of our school work. A carefully- 
graded course of study has been adopted for 
iall the primary and grammar school grades ; 
the course of study in the High schools has 
been broadened by the introduction of Ger- 
man and natural science into the girls’ depart- 
ment, and additional branches in science 
into that of the boys. Supplementary read- 
ing matter has been largely introduced. In 

creased attention to English literature has 
been encouraged through observance of 
birthdays of distinguished authors, and 
through regular exercises in the committing 
to memory of brief poems and choice Scrip- 
tural and other extracts in prose and poetry. 
The average of general intelligence has been 
improved by the monthly ‘‘ diary of events,’’ 
which has led to the purchase, by the schools 
themselves, of some forty cyclopedias of vari- 
ous kinds for constant reference, thus fami- 
liarizing the pupils with the ready use of 
these important aids to education. 

Classes of persons proposing to become 
teachers have been organized; stated meet- 
ings of teachers are held for instruction in 
matter and direction in methods; teachers’ 
classes in the study of English Literature, 
Latin, German, Physiology, and Geometry, 
have been organized for regular work during 
the sessions; members of the Faculty of 
Franklin and Marshall College have been 
engaged to lecture at intervals before the 
High schools; competitive examination has 
been introduced for promotion of teachers 
when vacancies occur; the nucleus of a fine 
Teachers’ Library has been formed in the 
goodly number of books already on the 
shelves, to which the School Board has re- 
cently added the American Cyclopedia ; the 
school attendance also, both aggregate and 
average, has been increased by percentages 
that are very encouraging ; the schools have 
at the same time steadily risen in popular 
estimation, not less from the fact of their 
better professional direction than because of 
the improved school buildings erected by 
the public-spirited Board during the past 
few years—seven of which have been built 
or remodeled since the election of Supt. 
Buehrle, some of these from plans furnished 


by himself, he having given the subject of | 


school buildings much study, and being a 
very competent architect in this specialty. 

The best man for this kind of work, cost 
what it may to secure or retain him, is the 
only man to be considered ; and Lancaster 
is fortunate in having at-the direction of 
her School Board one of the most diligent, 
faithful, and competent school officers in 
Pennsylvania. 


| NEW TIME STANDARD. 

el 
| "THE new time standard adopted by the 
| authorities of the different railroads has 
gone into effect promptly, and is a matter of 
great public convenience. Had there been 
stretched across the continent, under the old 
(and correct) standard, a succession of clocks 
extending from the extreme eastern point of 
Maine to the extreme western point on the 
coast of Washington Territory, and had each 
clock struck at ‘‘ high twelve,’’ there would 
have been a continuous striking as noon ad- 
vanced along the line, which would have 
lasted for three and a quarter hours. 

In the same succession of clocks, under 
the new (and more convenient) standard, all 
within each successive fifteen degrees of the 
distance would now strike noon at the same 
moment,—when the sun should be over the 
meridian midway in the section—the clock 
to the extreme east being always thirty min- 
utes slow of true time, while that to the ex- 
treme west is thirty minutes fast. 

Further than this: All the clocks of the 
country, if right by the new standard, now 
strike at the same moment, though the hour 
struck depends upon the section in which 
they happen to be—/we/ve in the eastern 
time belt, or 75th meridian section, which 
includes Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, being one o’clock for the 6oth merid- 
lan section, including Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland ; ¢/even for 
the central time belt, goth meridian, includ- 
| ing Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, etc. ; 
| fen for Denver and the mountain time belt, 
| rosth meridian; and mine o’clock for San 
Francisco and the Pacific Coast. 

But, as has just been said, all clocks every- 
where throughout the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, if they are right by 
the new standard, mus/ strike together at the 
same second, regardless of the hour struck 
—which, it may be added, is the most strik- 
ing feature of the present situation ! 

Another explanation by which the change 
can easily be understood is this: The pas- 
senger on a railroad train who leaves Boston 
for a trip across the continent can set his 
watch by the official time at that city. 
Instead of being obliged to consult conduct- 
ors, clocks, and time tables, to find the dif- 
ference between Boston time and the many 
different times he might encounter, he will 
find that the minute hand of his watch is 
always correct, and that the difference in 
time will only be indicated by the hour 
hand. This will be successively one and 
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two hours late as he moves westward, and 
three hours late when he arrives in San 
Francisco. At no time will his watch vary 
by quarters, or half hours, or fractional parts 
of an hour. In going from Quebec to 
(Charleston, S. C., or from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, the traveler would find no change 
in the time between the starting and ter- 
minal points of either of the two time-belts 
designated, as in the first instance he would 
travel entirely in the eastern division, where 
seventy-fifth degree time is used, and in the 
second instance in the central division, 
where the ninetieth degree is the standard. 


- = eel 


MARTIN LUTHER. 





N “th before in the history of the world has 
LN the anniversary of a great man’s birth 
been celebrated by so many people of intel- 
ligence as on November toth, 1883, assem- 
bled in ten thousand places to do honor to 
the memory of Martin Luther. Four hun- 
dred years have passed, and the benefits to 
the race of his life and work have been 
cumulative, in more than an arithmetical 
ratio, as the centuries have rolled on—and 
such they will continue to be in the centuries 
yet to come. Since St. Paul, probably no 
man has arisen to whom the entire Christian 
World—Protestant and Catholic alike—is 
so much indebted for all that makes sacred 
faith and a pure religious life so precious to 
the devout human soul. Political freedom 
and universal education also—growing out 
of the idea of the manhood of man—owe 
more to the great Reformer than to any 
other man uninspired. Had there been no 
Martin Luther, there would have been no 
life of William Penn such as we now know 
it, nor any free State of Pennsylvania, with 
its million pupils in the common schools, as 
we have it to-day. 

From the numerous articles that have ap- 
peared in the secular and religious press, we 
take the following estimate of his character 
and work, written for the Philadelphia Press 
by a leading Bishop of the Church of Iing- 
land: 

A great man’s memory rises like a pillar over 
the sea, flashing a revolving light. The light 
is always there, but not always visible on every 
side. So to the different nations in turn, and at 
intervals, when they are receptive of the lesson, 
the dead heroes speak. Men rule their fellows, 
not only by the vividness of their personality, 
but by its many-sidedness. St. Paul was many 
men in one. So was Luther. In this they 


agree, that they were intensely human. 
In Luther's history there were several epochs 
familiar to every schoolboy, milestones not only 
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in his personal development, but in the pro- 
gress of the world. His conversion into the 
vital and spiritual apprehension of God; his 
public burning of the Papal bull; his nailing of 
the theses to the church door; his public trial at 
Worms; his friendly imprisonment in the castle 
of Wartburg; his marriage; his domestic life— 
all know these. Who quite knows their signifi- 
cance? ‘To understand a man, and his life, we 
must take into account what physiologists say 
are the two main factors in conduct, heredity 
and environment. 

Luther’s parents were plain people of the 
laboring class, but God-fearing and apprecia- 
tive of education. All round him was the 
Catholic Church, fast sinking into an Epicurean 
paganism, and Germany in the grasp of Italy. 
The English historian, Froude, who enthusias- 
tically admires Luther, and ungrudgingly com- 
mends him, does not hesitate to say that he 
changed the face of Europe. What an Europe 
to change? See what he possessed and also 
combined! Fearless and audacious to a degree, 
he had his awful moments of reaction and des- 
pondency, which help us to come nearer to him, 
and learn of him through that nearness. Rugged 
and abrupt, he was infinitely tender, and there 
was a well of beautiful love in his heart. 

It will always be a matter of controversy 
whether or not he helped the Reformation and 
materially augmented his personal influence by 
his marriage. It is certain that he thereby vin- 
dicated the freedom of marriage of the clergy, 
and bequeathed an exquisite ideal of conjugal 
and parental love. He almost reconstructed 
the German language by his greatest achieve- 
ment, the translation of the Bible into his native 
tongue. A classical scholar, he was a constant 
student of Scripture, and all theologians may 
learn from him that the Bible is the true store- 
house of divinity. 

His hymns are the inheritance of the Church; 
his table talk is the “‘ heart affluence of discursive 
talk,’ which has a lesson of its own to a people 
who are becoming almost proverbial for their 
taciturnity, and whom some think to be too apt 
to hide from strangers, eager to enjoy their 
humor and to borrow from their experience, 
the kindliness that has too easily, perhaps some- 
times in self-respect, come to shroud itself under 
a very Englishman’s reserve. 

As a preacher, he did not aim at rhetorical or 
emotional self-display. He had an eye to the 
multitude of young people, children, servants 
allround him. Less shrewd than Erasmus, less 
gentle than Melancthon, perhaps less logical 
than Calvin, certainly less divested of sacra- 
mentarian error—he towers above them all, as 
George Washington towers over the heroes of 
the Revolution. 

To him, as has been well said, Rome owes 
her resurrection—to him, it may be said with 
equal truth, millions of souls their salvation. 
England loves his memory, for what has he not 
done for her national and religious life? The 
free millions of the United Staies may well rise 
up and do him honor, by cherishing his ex- 
ample, pondering his history, and maintaining 
his creed. 
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OFFICIAL DEI PARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 


HARRISBURG, December, 1883. } 


8 fi annual sessions of the County Institutes 
have been held in some thirty-five or more 


counties. The following are yet to be held: 

Juniata . . Mifflintown . . Dec. 10. 
Fulton. . ; a ma . Dec. Io. 
Clearfield . . Clearfield . . Dec. £7. 
Bradford . . Towanda. Ee. RT 
Bedford . Bedford . Dee. $7. 
Dauphin . . Harrisburg . Dec. 37. 
Luzerne . Wilkes-Barre : Dec. 17. 
Lycoming. . Muncy. : ae UF: 
remy .. _ New Bloomfield . . Dec. 17. 
Schuylkill. . Pottsville . . ec. 87. 
Union en . Lewisburg . . . . Dec. 17. 
Westmoreland. . . Greensburg . + Dee. 37. 
Wyoming Tunkhannock . . Dec. 17. 
Clinton. . Renovo. . Dec. 18. 
Armstrong . Kittanning » Dec. 2 

Fayette . . Uniontown . Dec. 24. 
Jefferson srook ville . Dec. 24. 
Somerset . . Somerset . . . Dec. 24. 
Snyder. . Middleburg . . Dec. 26. 
Clarion . . Clarion. ,. » Dec, 3. 
Centre . . Bellefonte . Dec. 3 

Columbia . . Bloomsburg . . Dec. 31. 
Montour . . Danville . Dec. i, 
Monroe . Stroudsburg . . Jan. 7,8 

——__—— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAMs.—Supt. Sheely: Owing to the low 
wages generally offered, teachers were scarce 
in most of the districts. The schools, however, 
have at length been filled, and are, with few ex- 
ceptions, in operation. There are fine pros- 
pects of a large and successful meeting of the 
county institute, to be convened Dec. 3d. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: A number of dis- 
tricts have supplied their schocl-houses with 
patent furniture during this year; many new 
houses have also been built. The schools of 
the county have been increased by seven since 
the last term. All the schools, excepting a few 
which have no teachers, are in operation. 

BeERKS.—Supt. Keck: One of the Union 
school-houses has been so completely remodeled 
that it might be called a new building. All the 
houses of this township are now in first-rate 
order; and all are supplied with improved furni- 
ture. Mr. Davis C. Yahn, Secretary of the 
Union Board, presented Webster's Quarto Dic- 
tionary to the Rimby’s school—a gift worthy 


of record. The new railroad, in passing through 
Birdsboro’, strikes the middle of the central 


school building, thus necessitating the erection 
of anew building. The teachers and directors 
of Rockland and Womelsdorf have organized 
literary societies in their respective districts. 
But the great event of the month was the meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ Institute. The attendance 


and enrollment was the largest in the history of 
this body. 
Bucks.—Supt. 


Woodruff: A new school- 





house has been built at Dublin for the new In- 
dependent district. It is well furnished 
filled. A cupola and bell have been put upon 
the house at Zion’s Hill, and new and improved 
desks placed in the same. 

SUTLER.—Supt. Murtland: Before the open- 
ing of school in Saxonburg, the Board had ome 
room greatly improved. The school building 
in Butler has been repainted. In it 


na 
ang 


Baldrid rc a 
new school-house is about completed. “ing visit- 
ing, I find some of the houses have a dingy 
appearance, which a little paint and calsomin- 
ing would remove. The si ited are 
doing well, with few exceptions. 

BEAVER.—We regret to announce the severe 
illness of Supt. Briggs. He and his wife are both 
sick with typhoid fever. A short ro they 
buried their who died from the same fell 
disease. The suffering Superintendent has the 
heartfelt sympathy of his numerous friends. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: The 


hools Vi 


time ag 
son, 


: 
schools at 


Sizerville have organized literary societies, 
which occupy each Friday afternoon. The 
pupils elect some of their number as officers, 
who have charge of the meetings. The teacher 
takes no part, except occasionally to give advice 
and instruction on parliamentary rules. The 
pupils, parents, and teachers take great interest 


in these exercises. The new school building 
Huntley is finished, and is a model for one 
its kind. The County Institute was he 
the month, 


terest was 


at 
oT 
] } o 
ld during 
and was very successful. M 
awakened, not only among te 


uc h in- 
acbers, 


but among the citizens generally. The atten- 
dance was much larger during the day sessions 
than has been known before, while at the even- 


ing meetings the room was filled 


CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Quite a number of 
districts have new houses for the present term. 
Ferguson repaired one of its houses, making it 
as good as new. Boggs, Gregg, and some 


other districts have supplied their schools with 
the ‘‘Complete School Charts.” 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: E 
has just completed an excellent house at 


ist Marlborough 


< 


South 


Brook. This is by far the best school-house 
ever built in this township, and is a great credit 
to the directors Che Teachers’ | e, held 
in West Chester, was well attended, and all the 
instruction was practical and profitable. The 
hall was crowded day and evening, and many 
were unable to gain admittance At the close 
of the last session, the teachers surprised the 
County Superintendent by presenting him a 
valuable gold watch and a pair of beautiful fur 
driving-gloves. In every school that I have 
visited since, I find the teachers putting into 
practice some of the valuable idea ained at 
the Institute. 

CLARION.—Supt. Anderson: Most of the 
schools have opened for the winter. In East 
Brady a fifth room has been opened. The 


directors of Richland have purchased a copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary for each of 
their schools. In most of the schools visited 
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during the month, we found the teachers trying 
to do good work, schools well classified, and 
books uniform. 

CLINToN,—Supt. Magee: Most of the schools 
are in session. Lamar, Pine Creek, and Porter 
will have a term of six months. Before many 
years, I think every district in the county will 
have not less than six months. Most of the 
schools I visited during the month are doing 
well. An attractive feature of our approaching 


Institute will be Captain Pratt with his class of | 


Indian pupils from the Training school at Car- 
lisle. ; 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: A festival was 
held at Uniontown recently for the benefit of 
the High school in that place, the net proceeds 
of which were $116. A part of this sum has 
been used for the purchase of an organ.- In 
Williamstown two night schools are in session, 
under the management of F. B. Ellis and E. I. 
Kline. They were opened for the benefit of the 
“breaker boys,” and are well patronized. An 
excellent school building erected in Wayne 
township was dedicated on Friday evening, No- 
vember 9th. The house was filled on the occa- 
sion by citizens of the district and surrounding 
community. Addresses were made by Revs. 
Zimmerman and Shindler, the County Superin- 
tendent, and others. Through the efforts of the 
teachers in charge of the school, a bell has been 
placed on the house, shelves supporting house- 
plants put into the windows, and lamps secured 
for the room. 

DELAWARE.—Supt. Stewart: Our Institute 
was a success throughout. The work was gen- 
erally very practical, and much of it is now be- 
ing applied by the teachers in their schools. 
During the Institute a committee was appointed, 
consisting of six teachers—three holding pro- 
visional certificates, and three holding certifi- 
cates of higher grade—to act with the County 
Superintendent in devising a course of reading 
and study for the teachers for the present year. 
The Committee arranged the following studies : 
Algebra, Arithmetic, Grammar, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Physiology, Literature, and Theory of 
Teaching. Each teacher selects two of the 
above studies, with some work on the’ Theory of 
Teaching. The Committee arrange the work 
for each month, and at its close publish test 
questions in the county papers upon the last 
month's work, and also the work for the com- 
ing month is planned. The teachers are ex- 
pected to pass a written examination (monthly), 
using the questions furnished by the Committee. 
This work was engaged in with great unanimity 
by the teachers, and the county papers were 
very willing to give ample space for whatever 
the Committee desired to publish; also, as a 
consequence, one of these papers has started an 
educational department in its regular issue. 

| Note: The State Superintendent regards this as 
a movement in the right direction, and heartily 
commends the effort thus made by the teachers 
of Delaware county to elevate the standard of 
their professional attainments. | 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Smith: Since my last report, 
49 schools have been visited, and | am satisfied 
that the care which was exercised this fall in se- 
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lecting teachers has resulted in securing the 
best class of teachers we have had for a number 
of years. I have not found a single “drone” 
thus far, and all are greatly in earnest. Gene- 
rally, the schools are very full in attendance. 
Upwards of 150 of the high-grade pupils of our 
public schools are in attendance at our excellent 
academies, viz.: Academia, Airy View, and 
Mifflintown. The youth of Juniata are certainly 
well cared for just now. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Brooks: A local insti- 
tute was held in South Abington—a good meet- 
ing. Prof. Thomas lectured in the evening. 
Covington has just completed a new one-story 
building. An educational department has been 
opened in one of the county papers, of which I 
am to have charge. I hope much good may 
be the result. 

McKean.—Supt. Campbell: On all hands 
our institute is accounted very successful. The 
attendance—1§0 actual teachers—is the largest 
ever known. The institutes have grown, in 
four years, as follows: attendance in 1880 was 
74; in 1881, 117; in 1882, 131; in 1883, 150. 
This year 190 names appear upon the roll. 
Popular interest is increasing proportionally. 
Directors from all parts of the county were 
present—not all of them, but from the various 
districts. We had good audiences of spectators 
from Smethport and vicinity every day. Our 
evening lectures were well attended. A special 
train was run to Bradford, and reduced railroad 
rates secured for the members—advantages 
that could never be secured before. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: The schools 
visited during September and October were un- 
usually full. Teachers and pupils are earnest 
and enthusiastic. The number of failures in 
teaching is growing ‘beautifully less’’ each 
year. Salaries have been increased in about 
twenty districts. New houses have been built in 
eight districts. All these buildings are large 
and in harmony with the progress of the times. 
The one at Royer's Ford is especially indicative 
of the spirit and enterprise of its people. The 
house is two stories high, finely finished, prop- 
erly lighted, heated and ventilated. New furni- 
ture has been placed in fourteen houses during 
the past year. Nota single district in the county 
is without some improved patent furniture. 

POTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: There is a greater 
demand for first-class teachers than ever before. 
We have enough teachers holding provisional 
certificates to fill the schools ; but several Boards 
have passed resolutions to engage only such as 
hold permanent or professional certificates, or 
normal-school diplomas. We still have room 
for ten teachers of these latter classes, and the 
difficulty of getting them causes some delay in 
opening the winter schools. Hebron district 
has abolished ‘‘ boarding round.” 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: The new brick 
school-house at Somerset has been completed, 
and is now occupied. It is an elegant building: 
the best in the county. Meyersville is also 


building a $4000 brick house. District Institutes 
are organized in Elklick, Summit, Milford, Jef- 
ferson, and Jenner townships, and the good 
work they are doing must be felt in their schools. 
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SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: During this month, 
I held a Normal Institute of three weeks’ dura- 
tion at Eldredsville, as I had done during the 

revious month at Sonestown. These Institutes 

ave been attended by nearly all the teachers 
of the county. The object was to review the 
common branches, and teach methods of in- 
struction and school management. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: Owing to a scarcity of 
teachers, it has been necessary to hold several 
special examinations. Very many of our best 
teachers go to other counties, because they have 
longer terms. We sincerely hope that more of 
our Boards will see their way clear to a continu- 
ous term. We are very much pleased with the 
work that is being done in the most of the sixty- 
eight schools we have visited during the month. 
Many of the teachers are adopting the methods 
introduced at the Institute, with apparent success. 
A few yet fail to understand what they ought to 
do, or do not try ; however, we are in hopes to 
overcome most of the old humdrum routine. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: Three houses in 
Gregg township and one in Buffalo have been 
supplied with new folding desks. The directors 
of Union township have supplied their schools 
with charts. The idea of progress seems to be 
gaining in favor throughout the country, 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Our annual Institute 
has just closed, and for a better or more inter- 
ested class of teachers one could not ask. 
About 200 were enrolled. They came for some- 
thing, and took something home with them. A 
few directors took an active part in the work of 
the Institute. The citizens manifested great in- 
terest in the meetings, and did all in their power 
to make the Institute a success, and to entertain 
the teachers. We think this a more favorable 
time than August for holding the Institute, as the 
borough and graded schools being in session, 
the Principals of these schools who live in differ- 
ent parts of the State can be with us. 

WyYoMING.—Supt. Prevost: During the past 
series of examinations, we have had the fewest 
applicants for years, in consequence of which 
teachers are very scarce. Washington district 
has supplied its schools throughout with im- 
proved furniture, which has long been needed. 
I hope some of our districts will follow in her 
footsteps. The Tunkhannock high-school build- 
ing is now completed, and is decidedly the finest 
structure of the kind in the county. It is a two- 
story brick, with six large study rooms, and two 
recitation-rooms besides, for assistant teachers. 
The building has a handsome appearance from 
without as wellas within. It has been furnished 
throughout with fine stone blackboards, and the 
best of furniture—in all aggregating a cost of 
about $15,000, 

Corry.—Supt. Colegrove: I am able to re- 
port the schools of Corry in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The attendance has been increased 17 
since my last report. The Board has recently 
purchased three twelve-inch terrestial globes for 
the schools ngt already supplied. The teachers 
are earnest and enthusiastic in their work, and 
the best of feeling seems to prevail. 

DuNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: I think our schools 
were never in a more prosperous condition. 
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Four night schools have been opened in our bor- 
ough, with an average attendance of about 170. 
MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: Considerable ap- 
paratus has been placed in our primary grades— 
tables and blocks for illustrating objectively the 
arithmetical combinations and separations; also 
Parker’s Arithmetical and Monroe’s Reading 
Charts; tables and sand for map-modeling are 
placed in first geography classes; liquid and 
dry measures have also been supplied. A fold- 
ing kindergarten table with eight small chairs, 
is spoken of for the first primary rooms, to en- 
able the children to sit and comfortably work 
with the innumerable appliances that are find- 
ing their way into these rooms for the amusement 
and instruction of the little ones. Some fine 
ornamental trees are being placed in the spa- 
cious campus of the second district. These 
points indicate progress along right lines. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The schools 
were closed during institute week. The Board 
also ordered the school buildings to be opened 
from 7 toga. m., and from 3 to 5 p. m., for the pur- 
pose of giving teachers, and others interested in 
school affairs, the privilege of inspecting the build- 
ings and school work of the pupils on exhibition. 
Quite a large number availed themselves of this 
opportunity. One room in the high school build- 
ing was reserved for the use of the teachers of 
the country schools and boroughs. Several 
teachers had thé work of their pupils in this 
room on exhibition, all of which reflected much 
credit upon the instructors. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our schools are 
now in good working order. Our teachers are 
becoming more independent in their class work. 
endeavoring to apply the principles which under- 
lie true instruction, instead of trying to imitate 
the “‘ so-called ’’ methods of others. 

Tip1ouTE.—The directors at Tidioute have 
just completed a large wing to their school 
building, increasing the capacity from six to 
twelve rooms. The whole twelve rooms are 
heated by steam, and supplied with good ven- 
tilating apparatus. The leading magazines of 
the day, and several political, educational and 
religious.journals and papers, have been sub- 
scribed for by the patrons, and come regularly 
to the reading room. Mr. J. L. Grandin and 
Mr. John M. Clapp have put in several hundred 
dollars worth of physical, kindergarten and 
other apparatus, and Mr. E. B. Grandin has 
put in several hundred dollars worth of books. 
The school numbers about four hundred schol- 
ars, and employs eight teachers, a principal, a 
teacher of vocal music, and a librarian. Two 
years ago there were two hundred and fifty 
scholars taught by a principal and four teach- 
ers; the library was small, and they had but 
little apparatus. This is what can be done éy 
electing good men for school directors! The 
principal of the school is Mr. S. F. Hoge, late 
Superintendent of Greene county. 

YorRK.—Supt. Shelley: The teachers have 
organized classes for self-improvement. These 
meet weekly in the evening. We are about to 
open ateachers’ reading room. All the leading 
educational journals will be kept on file, also 
magazines and quarterlies. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Ben-Hur, A TALE OF THE CHRIST. Ay Gen. Lew. 
Wallace, now U. S. Minister to Turkey. Pp. 552. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In momentous subject-matter, and graphic bril- 
liancy of execution, this is the foremost historical 
novel in the language. It has no peer, and in the 
nature of the case can have no successor. Omnivorous 


reading is not the best for mental health and vigor of 


mind ; especially in this prolific age, whose issues from 
the press no man can number, and to catalogue them 
even would be a burden. Great discrimination is 
therefore imperative in determining wha? to read. 
Amongst the trash that constantly invites and repels, 
there occasionally appears a book so exhaustive, with- 
in its scope, of a subject or an era, that it crystallizes 
in its production whole libraries and wide learning, 
giving the kernel without the husk, for the benefit of 
the general reader, and should have a universal cir- 
culation, for what it is in itself, and for its stimulating 
suggestiveness. Ben-Hur is of this description, and 
after rapid perusal under the fascination of plot and 
narrative, can be profitably re-read and studied in 
detail, for what is in it more than the subordinate in- 
cidents. It covers the period of the Saviour’s time 
on earth, beginning with the meeting of the three 
wise men inthe East, and ending with Nero’s in- 
cipient persecutions ; and gives amongst other things, 
life in Jerusalem, desert life, Roman power and des- 
potism, the scenes of the nativity and annunciation to 
the shepherds, the meeting of Herod and the San 

hedrim, and the three Magi, a naval battle and the 
life of a galley slave, Antioch the magnificent, Arabian 
horses and their achievements, leprosy and the cruci- 
fixion, all drawn with a master hand. It is through 

out orthodox, reverent, devout. The main thread of 
the story is the Jewish idea of the expected Messiah 
as a temporal sovereign, contrasted with thg Christian 
idea; and we see how impossible it was for the 
Jewish mind to comprehend in advance the idea of a 
spiritual kingdom, and spiritual sovereignty over the 
hearts of men. It is a book that should be in the 
hands of every teacher for mental refreshment under 
the routine drudgery of the school room; and of 
every student who is laborionsly working his way 
into classic literature and the historic past. It was 
this book, then just issued, that led to its author’s 
appointment as Ministerto Turkey. When President 
Garfield signed the commission, he wrote on the 
margin “ Ben-Hur. J. A. G,”’ strong testimony to the 
merits of the story. H. C. H. 


THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF WILLIAM COBBETT. 
Carefully Revised and Annotated by Alfied Ayres, 
Author of * The Orthoédpist,” etc. Pp. 254. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“ Of what use,” some one may ask, “ is the republi- 
cation of a grammar more than sixty years old, when 
we have such a superabundance of new works on the 
subject ?”” The best answer to such a question will be 
found in the perusal of the book itself. Cobbett was 
an oddity in every way, a “ man who had the courage 
of his convictions,’ though they kept him in hot wa 
ter from the time he ran away from home to enlist as 
a soldier until, a few years before his death, being re 
turned to Parliament, he henceforth, like Bottom in the 
play, “‘ roared as gently as any sucking dove.” It was 
in one of his periodical migrations to America—for it 
was ever the frying pan or the fire for him, between 
the republic and the mother country—that he wrete 


his English Grammar in the form of letters for the in- 
struction of hisson. His qualifications for the task 
were scarcely such as would be considered requisite in 
these days of advanced linguistic science, but he pos- 
sessed a style unequalled in perspicuity—unless it be 
by that of Dean Swift and Junius—which is “ the per- 
fection of rough Saxon English.”” Mr. Ayres’ emen- 
dations are limited to the points in which the usage of 
the present day differs from Cobbett's teachings; to the 
few errors of diction found in his pages; and toa dis- 
criminating use of the pronoun ¢/até instead of which, 
so as to avoid ambiguity. Cobbett is worth reading, 
not only because his book is the most amusing gram- 
mar ever written, but for the sound sense which dis- 
tinguishes it. The publishers have furnished it with 

a very tasteful dress, and it is of convenient size for 

use anywhere. 

TWENTY PoEMS From HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. Jilustrated by Faintings by his Son, 
Ernest W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co. Price $4.00. 

A selection from the favorite shorter poems of the 
father, illustrated from the paintings of his artist son. 
These pictures, some forty in number, engraved by 
the best artists, charmingly supplement the text of 
such poems as “ The Day is Done,” “It is not al- 
ways May,” “Village “Blacksmith,” “Seaweed,” 
“‘Amalfi,”” ‘* The Lighthouse,” ‘*Three Friends of 
Mine,” “* Becalmed,”’ “‘ Chrysaor,’’ and otheis. The 
book is issued in sumptuous style, and handsomely 
bound as a gilt book of the holiday season. 


THE Hanpy Book or Onsject LEssons.—Fyrom a 
Teacher's Note Book. By F. Walker. Pp. 227. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This little work is divided into two series, each sub- 
divided into four parts. The first series contains les- 
sons on: I. Animal Kingdoms; II. Vegetable King- 
dom; III. Mineral Kingdom; and, IV. Miscellane- 
ous, embracing talks on the common articles used in 
the household and the school-room. As an illustra- 
tion of the mode of treatment, we have in the talk on 
the snail: I. Description of the Snail; II. Habits; 
I1I. Uses. The second series contains lessons similarly 
arranged under the heads of Physiology, Physical Ge- 
ography, Manufactures and Miscellaneous. 

There is a great deal of useful information in these 
pages, needful not only for children but for those of 
larger growth, and the style has acharming quaintness 
that reminds us of the days when Lindley Murray’s 
Reader was in vogue. We infer that the author is an 
Englishman of the old-fashioned school. The book is 
tastefully bound, but the type and paper are rather 
inferior to the external appearance. 


A TEXT-Book ON Puysics.—Ay Henry Kiddle, A. 
M., Late Supt. of Schools, New York City. Pp. 272. 
New York + William Werd & Co.. 

Ganot’s Elements de Physique has been in use fora 
number of years in the schools of Europe and this 
country, and is at present recognized as perhaps the 
most complete and thoroughly scientific work of its 
class. The severely mathematical character of the 
complete work makes it unsuitable for use in elemen- 
tary instruction, and so the author has prepared an edi- 
tion based upon the original, and adapted to meet the 
wants of our secondary schools. It has been his aim, 
by as close adherence to the text of the larger work as 
was praeticable, te make the present treatise serve as 
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an introduction thereto. In addition to the text, the 
book is supplied with full synopses presenting a clear 
analysis of the chapters preceding, and serving the 
teacher for purposes of drill and examination. 

The Applications of Principles supply an exercise 
intended to stimulate a spirit of investigation on the 
part of the pupil. Whenever the subject admits of it, 
problems of exercise have been given, to discipline 
the mind and apply the principles acquired to purposes 
of practical use. The author uses the English system of 
weights and measures, deeming them better suited 
than the metric system for so elementary a work. The 
book contains three beautiful colored plates and two 
hundred and ninety-five wood-cuts, and is printed in 
large clear type. ‘Taking it all in all, it makesa fine 
large volume, beautiful in appearance and satisfactory 
in contents. 

HAND-Book or Dates. By Henry Clinton Brown. 


We learn from an introduction to this manual fur- 
nished by Mr. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield, Mass., that 
this compilation is the result of the labor of a young 
friend in his college vacation, and that it was at Mr. 
N.’s “‘ urgent request’’ that he was prevailed upon to 
publish the work. Inasmuch as the author states in his 
preface, that his “ aim has been to make accuracy its 
chief recommendation,” he thus challenges attack at a 
point in which he is especially vulnerable. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which 
is a Chronological Index, giving the principal events 
from the Creation to the present year. In glancing 
over this table, we are struck with astonishment at the 
precision with which our young student fixes the.exact 
dates of events concerning which all known records 
are so wofully deficient. Itis refreshing to learn that 
there is at least one person who knows the precise 
year of the birth and death of the ancient patriarchs, 
and that it took him only one vacation to settle it all. 
It must be genius alone which enables him to transcend 
the recognized orthography of proper names; to make 
“the child’’ Joseph just seventy-one years old when 
he was sold into Egypt; to inform us that ‘ Charle- 
magne made war upon the Saxons in 872,” fifty-eight 
years after his death ; and to combine the two Plinies 
into one. The raison ad’ étre for the second part is thus 
accounted for: “‘ I have often found, when I wished to 
ascertain the date at which a certain event occurred, 
that it was a work of time as well as of labor to deter- 
mine the date by referring to the chronological table, 
for the reason that it is the date which one wishes to 
find, and it is impossible to turn to it.” All perfectly 
true: and now let us see how well “the vacancy” is 
filled. Let the names which, as Tacitus says, “ shine 
by their absence”’ attest. We call the roll of the In- 
dian heroes—no King Philip, Pontiac, or Tecumseh 
responds, and Pocahontas, though absent, suggests 
Smith; but of this ubiquitous family, the only represen- 
tative is the Mormon prophet. It may be that “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian,’ but where was 
“the student’? when Miltiades, Hesoid, Isocrates, 
Eschines, Plautus and Ovid were forgotten? Has 
one short vacation served “to pluck from the 
memory” the names of Mahomet, Richelieu, Voltaire, 
Paine and Renan? ‘The Medicis andthe Rothschilds 
are alike unrecognized, and the proudest lord of 
Douglas needs not fear that “ Percy sees his fall,” for 
the same dust of oblivion covers both. What is fame 
when Godfrey of Bouillon, Bayard, Gaston de Foix, 
Sobieski, Prince Eugene, and the Great Condé are un- 
remembered? What are Bismarck, Gladstone, Cas- 
tellar, Gambetta, and Metternich, when even a chron- 
ologist deems them unworthy of note? The student 
of science will lock in vain for Arago, Laplace, Priest- 





ley, Somerville, Morse, Franklin, and Fulton. Has 
Massachusetts already forgotten Emerson and Long- 
fellow? Then peacefully may the shades of Southey, 
Chatterton, Lamb, Drake, Halleck, Poe, and many 
others of the brotherhood of song, rest in the same 
oblivion with the great Chaucer. Well is it for Michael 
Angelo, Thorwaldsen, the Van Eycks, Titiens, and 
Rubens, that their works live after them, for Time’s 
chronicler knows them no more. Napoleon is allowed 
to appear, but his imperial crown is robbed of all its 
jewels, save Ney and Murat. Let the generals of our 
late war whose names twenty years ago were on all 
men’s tongues, learn what glory is, since they are al- 
ready consigned to the tomb of the Capulets. 

Where names are given, many of the descriptions 
fail to distinguish the individual by the facts which 
have rendered them famous, making it uncertain to 
whom reference is intended. Thus under Helen of 
Troy, the only entry is “ dishonored by Theseus of 
Athens, 1213 B.C.” Bligh, known to the world as 
the captain of the Bounty, whose brutality led to the 
mutiny of his crew and the subsequent settlement 
of Pitcairn’s Island, appears only as ‘Gov. Bligh, 
deposed from tyranny in Australia, 1808.” If we 
look for Pragmatic Sanction, we are informed that 
it “was settled in France in 1439’’—a_ statement 
which would be correct if the date were 1438, but 
totally irrelevant, as ¢4e Pragmatic Sanction of history 
was proclaimed by Emperor Charles VI. of Germany 
nearly 300 years later. UnderJohn Law, we find the 
following: “ Laws John, bank exploded in England, 
1719,” which is correct in all except these few points : 
his name is not Laws, his bank was not in England 
but in France, banks do not exf/ode, and this bank 
failed in 1720, instead of 1719. We might go on, but 
this is enough. Let the compiler take another vacation 
upon his book, and “‘ reform it altogether.’’ 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY.—For the Use of Schools, 
Academies,and Colleges. By Edwin J. Houston, 
A.M. Pp. 445. Philadelphia; Lip; S 


pincott & Co. 





This manual forms the fifth in the series of text- 
books on the natural sciences prepared by Prof. Hous- 
ton, of the Central High School of Philadelphia, and 
it contains within a compact space the essential princi- 
ples of the science of chemistry in its latest develop- 
ments. In treating a science so full of interesting 
facts as chemistry, good judgment is necessary in mak- 
ing such a selection as will be of practical importance, 
and at the same time serve to elucidate some essential 
theory. In this respect the author has admirably suc- 
ceeded, and his book presents a clear and gradual 
development of the science. The illustrations are fair 
and plentiful in number. Each chapter is followed 
by a syllabus and questions for review. 


PoLYMNIA. A Collection of Part Songs and Choruses 
for Female Voices. Compiled by S. Lasar. Pp. 
176. New York: Wm. A. Pond & Co. Price 
$7.00. For Examination, 75 cts. 

This is a choice collection of such songs by lead- 
ing composers as the compiler, a teacher of wide ex- 
perience, has found best adapted for female voices. 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Abt, Hiller, Raff, Reinecke, 
Smart and others, are names prominent in the table 
of contents. The title means “rich in song,” and 
the contents fairly justify it. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, whose list of contrib- 
utors has always been the best that the country could 
produce, tells its story upon the fourth page of cover 
of the present number of 7he Yournal. No word 
of praise from us is needed for the “ATLANTIC.” 
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IF the voice be not of the best, it is of small conse- 
quence. The full-voiced sound will absorb all indi 
viduality of voice. Each will be aggregated with all. 
The little separate waves will go to form an entire 
ocean of sound, a multitudinous oneness and massive 
whole, without any prominent individualizing. Es- 
pecially is this true when the voices are under the 
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music of the church, the control and use of the voice 
require little artistic training, but only so much mus- 
ical endowment as almost everybody naturally has, 
and so much musical memory as to remember such 
melodies as form the staple of tunes adapted 
to general use. All the better, to be sure, if prelim- 
inary training has been secured, with some knowledge 
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elementary rules of music. This were best 
in early life, and whileat school; and we hesitate 
great mistake whenever in any 


controlling and assimilating influence of a powerful, | of the 
and well-played organ; and, in congregational sing- | done 
ing, the organ should have the largest liberty of ut- | not to say that it is a 





terance, the foundation-stops being alone employed. | school, public or private, instruction in music and 
So then it may be taken as a fact that,in the people’s | singing is omitted for what is thought more practical. 





ID. M. Murocx. 
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cour-age fail us, Row, row, cheer - ly row, Nev- er let one friend be - wail us, 
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Row, row, cheer-ly row. P 4 my boys, pull on to- geth- er, Row, row, 
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cheer-ly row, — to hand pe wind and weath-er, Row row, cheer-ly row 
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